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HOUGH we are making progress in getting at some of the major 
causes of business depression, return to full employment and in- 
comes for all will be slow. There will be gaunt misery in many 

homes this coming winter. 

Starvation knows no law. If we would protect individuals against 
such necessity and conserve our institutions, we must be ready with 
relief and opportunities. The burden of relief falls upon municipali- 
ties. Whatever relief agencies have been established in the community 
should be making ready against coming need. 

The Shadow of Industries all localities a pena an 
Next Winter even more fundamental relief. If every in- 
dustry would at once make at least its mini- 
mum plans for the coming winter, including in that budget definite 
estimates of workers required and at once notify these employees, that 
they may expect employment during the period covered by the plan, 
a new feeling of security would begin to develop in the community 
that would be reflected throughout the whole business structure. Any 
industry that expects to make use of the social facilities of a community 
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in order to conduct its operations, owes it to the community and those 
attached to the industry to plan ahead in order to assure employment 
for a definite period to the greater part of its employees. In time the 
amount of secured employment can be increased. 

Industries of all communities should contribute to relief funds in 
proportion as they have contributed to the creation of unemployment. 

We urge every Central Labor Union to take the initiative in its 
locality in urging and promoting the raising of funds to meet the needs 
of the coming winter. 


Modify Debts The agreement between the nations con- 

cerned with World War debts to a mora- 
torium of one year, creates an opportunity for fundamental adjust- 
ments to make possible return of international prosperity. Even the 
most impervious must now realize that no country is immune to con- 
sequence of economic distress in any country participating in world 
markets. 

Because Germany was loaded with debts beyond her capacity to 
pay and because of her difficulties in finding markets for her products, 
the forces of world exchange have frittered away in overcoming un- 
necessary difficulties and not in the promotion of economic prosperity. 
So close was Germany to national bankruptcy that when plans for the 
moratorium were in the balance, a financial panic was very narrowly 
averted. Germany had been borrowing money to meet payments due 
on reparations. She had to be provided with credit in order to main- 
tain solvency. As Germany struggled to meet her difficulties, prices 
of commodities and securities the world over fell to lower levels, 
spreading over constantly widening areas unbalancing conditions in 
Germany. 

The Young Plan has definitely broken down and can not be 
restored. The payments allotted to Germany are beyond her capacity 
to pay. If we would have a return of world prosperity, we must 
inevitably write off a large part of the war debt. To reduce a whole 
nation to beggary and bankruptcy is not a good foundation upon which 
to build prosperity. In order to restore prosperity in various countries, 
world markets must be restored. This means rehabilitating those 
countries that are depression centers. 

The only way to prevent recurrence of the anxieties of the past 
weeks is to make fundamental revisions of the Young Plan. Even 
though the war debts are legally valid, the process of collecting them 
would keep us poor indeed. 

The question is whether the help which has been offered Germany 
through the moratorium will be effective. Revelation of conditions 
prevailing in Germany influences us to believe that economic and finan- 
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cial help should have been extended te Germany quite a long time ago. 
There is need of further help, help that will be substantial and will 
modify the burden Germany is compelled to bear as a result of the 
World War. 

All the facts obtained justify the conclusion that further examina- 
tion of Germany’s capacity to pay should be made. The reparations 
Germany is required to pay should be reduced to such an amount as will 


not bring ruin and chaos to herself and others. 

We are not prepared to say how much the debts should be. 
Examination of all the facts should be the basis for fixing the amount. 

The whole subject should be dealt with free from politics and 
political influence and settled on a fair, just, humane basis. Germany 
should be required to pay only such amounts as she can really meet. 

A most important principle in human progress is interdependence 
of interests and progress. No individual or nation can work out its 
problems alone. Everywhere there must be associated action for 
mutual benefit and progress. Statesmanship requires a vision that 
reaches beyond the immediate legalities and measures on a scale 
of long-time values. 

The welfare of all nations is closely interrelated. We ought to 
work out our problems together—not against each other. 


Face Fundamentals The dead weight of business depression has 

been on us for nearly two years. There is 
want and poverty in millions of homes—stark starvation in thousands. 
When despite every effort to get employment, men and women find no 
opportunity to earn their living, desperation and blind revolt follow. 
Throughout the width of our country these seeds of unrest are lying 
ready to be quickened by the radical propagandists or other irrespon- 
sible leadership. 

There have already been many more revolts, “petitions in boots,” 
than have been reported in the press. There are thousands of men 
traveling from city to city in search of a job. They are not voluntary 
“bums” and they resent the injustice of their fate. They realize 
full well that business is now organized for the benefit of those in con- 
trol and that whatever measure of justice wage-earners get is the re- 
sult of breaking that control. 

This is all wrong. No business can exist without social sanctions. 
Every business undertaking makes use of the knowledge and experience 
of past generations. It can carry out its production purpose only by 
getting the help and cooperation of technicians and producing workers. 
In short, it is a cooperative undertaking dependent upon the past as 
well as upon all associated together in its operation. The division of 
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the returns from joint work should be jointly determined and mutually 
satisfactory. 

When any one group or element in industry enriches itself by 
monopolizing what should go to others, there injustice begins. The 
only way to meet the dangers of unrest and communist agitation, is 
to face the evils of capitalism and correct them. The outstanding 
wrong is failure of wages to increase in proportion to increasing pro- 
duction. Those who supply capital now take the lion’s share of the 
profits of industry. Give the wage-earners representation through trade 
unions in the distribution of these returns and a more equitable basis 
will result. 

The time-honored principle of providing justice in human rela- 
tions is equal representation. It is high time to apply this principle to 
industry and give our workers real opportunity to organize in unions 
to raise wages and shorten hours so the benefits of industrial progress 
can be distributed with a balanced precision that will sustain prosperity. 
Has industry the courage to do this constructively, or will we drift until 
revolution forces action? 


The Trail of For over a decade the soft coal industry has 
Disorganization been advancing steadily toward chaos. The 

key to order in this industry had been the 
union agreement in the central competitive district. This agreement 
standardized certain fundamental production costs and served as the 
basis for agreements in adjacent areas. Coal operators were organ- 
ized in order to bargain collectively. 

During the war period the industry was overdeveloped. Some 
of the newer mines did not have to meet such large fixed charges as 
the older mines. Instead of meeting the problem of putting the indus- 
try on an efficient, profitable basis, the mine operators looked to wage 
cuts as the way out. The principle of the central competitive agree- 
ment was discarded ; each mine operator looked to wage cuts to restore 
profits. Six thousand owners of 7,000 mines have engaged in un- 
limited competition. The result is appalling misery in coal miners’ 
homes with thousands of underfed children. Families are on the verge 
of starvation. 

In West Virginia, an industrially controlled state government 
provided injunctions and protected yellow-dog contracts to prevent the 
organization of miners into constructive, conservative trade unions. In 
the hills of West Virginia on the broad domains of the coal operators, 
miners live in company houses and spend their wages paid in company 
currency at company stores. The company currency is depreciated 
and company store prices are higher than those of private stores. It 
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is a dreary life these miners live. There is no hope of escape except 
through organization. 

But wage cuts have not enabled the industry to return to a pros- 
perous condition. Uncontrolled competition does not lead to profit 
or order in the industry. But successive wage cuts and part-time work 
have brought misery, starvation and despair to coal miners and their 
families. Communists and revolutionaries have flocked to the coal 
fields and mine operations. 

After years of financial losses to the industry and bankruptcy to 
the miners, there now seems to be a turn in the road. Some operators 
in West Virginia have signed union agreements as has the second larg- 
est company in the Pittsburgh district. 

The officials of the United Mine Workers asked the Administra- 
tion to bring about a conference in the industry. Conferences should 
lead to constructive relief. 





Railroad executives have submitted to the 

Interstate Commerce Commission a proposal 
for an increase in rates. This industry under government regulation 
does not have the freedom to meet emergencies that aids industries 
privately regulated. 

Transportation has become a highly competitive industry. Mo- 
tor transportation and aeroplanes have cut heavily into passenger traf- 
fic so that railroads no longer carry the major load of passengers. Mo- 
tor trucks and pipe lines are cutting into freight transportation. Long- 
distance power transmission has reduced the amount of coal trans- 
ported. 
To be sure, many railroads are now carrying the load of unwise 
financing and stock watering. Nevertheless, we depend upon railroads 
for an indispensable service. This industry has a right to make a fair 
return. The whole railroad situation ought to be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with this request and a plan for the industry made 
effective that would permit conditions necessary to insure us good 
transportation service. 


Railroad Rates 





No Commissions for By refusing to renew their commissions Gov- 
Coal-Iron Police ernor Pinchot takes from the coal and iron 

police of Pennsylvania prestige that they have 
used ruthlessly against wage-earners of that state. Legislation was 
adopted by the House of the State Legislature to correct the abuses 
of this system, but the Senate failed to take action. Governor Pinchot 
under authority given him in the legislation authorizing the iron and 
coal police system issued an executive order refusing commissions. 
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For sixty-five years these armed employees of industrial com- 
panies, clothed with police authority of the state, have intimidated 
wage-earner citizens and brutally denied them civil rights. They used 
their, power ruthlessly to accomplish the purpose of their employers. 

The iron and coal police were one of the reasons why so many 
strikes in Pennsylvania resulted in bloody battles and industrial mur- 
ders. Police authority can be exercised in a disinterested and judicious 
way only by a free political agency representing the mutual interests 
of all the people. One of the evidences of progress in political practices 
is the disappearance of private police. 

It was control of force that maintained feudal overlords. This 
practice had to be broken down to set up national authority. All too 
frequently wage-earners have been blamed for violence arising out of 
industrial difficulties, which was caused by the provocative attitude and 
activities of industrial gunmen. When privately employed police are 
permitted to patrol public highways, intimidation and unwarranted 
assumption of authority are sure to follow. Governor Pinchot has 
taken an important step in restoring politicial authority into the hands 
of the citizens of Pennsylvania. Private police must confine their 
activity to the properties of their employers. This is an important 
step toward better government and maintenance of civil rights in Penn- 
sylvania. The next step is to repeal the law that would authorize 
another governor to renew the commissions. 


Sales and Wages The returns of the first census of distribution 

taken in the United States are now available. 
A most striking relation between wage levels and per capita retail 
sales is obvious. 

Those states which have the lowest average wage have the low- 
est per capita retail sales. In ten states having the lowest average 
wage, the per capita sales was only $230.24. These were ten Southern 
States—South Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Virginia. The wage 
in this group begins with $674.32. 

In the next ten states wages range from $1,057.59 to $1,240.55, 
and the sales per capita rise to $382.59. 

In the third group of ten states, wages increase to $1,327.84 and 
per capita sales to $423.07. 

In the next ten states wages rise to $1,491.57 and sales per capita 
$436.36. 

In the last eight wages reach $1,639.04 and per capita sales 
$494.52. 
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Consumer buying fluctuates quite definitely in relation to 
wages. A sure way to increase the volume of retail business is to in- 
crease wages. 

Here we have additional evidence that the maintenance of wage 
rates is indispensable to the quickest recovery from the business depres- 
sion. Wages paid to employees means money in circulation—8o per 
cent of retail purchases are made by wage-earning families. Money 
in circulation leads to prosperity. 


In the last fiscal year for which the figures 
are available, the number of wage-earner 
bankruptcy cases were 29,000 as compared 
with 13,000 merchants, 1,400 manufacturers and 4,500 farmers. The 
number of wage-earner cases had increased from 6,000 in 1920. 

Those who have studied the figures say that in the wage-earner 
cases are included some who were merchants before business failure 
made them wage-earners. Many of these cases of bankruptcy were 
due to unexpected financial obligations such as sickness, operations, 
et cetera. Others were due to unwise expenditures, badly balanced 
budgets, inability to resist high-powered salesmanship, too many in- 
stalment purchases. 

Whatever the cause of the wage-earner’s inability to meet his 
debts, his need for the services of bankruptcy courts is analogous to 
that of the man in business. Often the wage-earner has been the victim 
of an unscrupulous real-estate promoter, or he has fallen into the 
clutches of loan sharks. The only way to rehabilitate this citizen as a 
contributing member of industry and society is to free him from the 
consequences of past mistakes or misfortunes and put him on the road 
to prosperity. He has a right to be protected in certain fundamental 
equities such as insurance policies so that he can get another start. 
He should share this protection equally with those whose investments 
are in the form of property. 

Bankruptcy must be properly safeguarded against misuse but 
should be equally available for all. 


W age-Earners 
Bankruptcy 





Office Employees The consequences of this depression have 

in this Depression penetrated every occupational group. Light 

en what has happened to office employees 

comes from a study by the office management class of the Pierce School 
of Business Administration in Philadelphia. 

That class asked a group of business institutions in and around 

Philadelphia how depression had affected their employment policies. 
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The inquiry included retail stores, wholesale houses, manufacturing 
concerns, financial institutions, public utilities and hotels. Forty-one 
per cent of the companies cooperating reported lowered wages, short- 
ened working hours, or reduced office staff. 

It is interesting that 48 per cent of retail stores forced their em- 
ployees to share the burden of depression while only 34 per cent of 
wholesale companies handed on the burden to their employees. 

In the manufacturing companies while 75 per cent were affected 
adversely by the depression, 55 per cent cut wages or ordered lay-offs 
or part time. 

The financial group included banks, investment houses, insurance 
companies or credit firms. This group was not so seriously affected 
as the others—only 24 per cent lowered employment standards. 

From the study it is obvious that no industrial group is immune 
from unstable employment policies in business depression. All alike 
need to learn the fundamentals of our American business prosperity. 
Security involves no down revisions of employment policies. All busi- 
ness managements should learn how to meet their problems without 
recessions of any kind. Then we would have real efficiency. 





OHIO’S ANTI-YELLOW-DOG CONTRACT LAW 


Tuomas J. DONNELLY 


Secretary-Treasurer and Legislative Agent, Ohio State Federation of Labor 


N a number of state legislatures 
the past winter and spring bills 

were introduced upon behalf of 
Labor which were generally known 
as anti-yellow-dog contract bills. In 
several of the states the bills were 
enacted into law and signed by the 
governors. Ohio is one of the states 
in which Labor was successful in se- 
curing the enactment of such legisla- 
tion. 

These bills, as enacted, differ some- 
what for the reason that the original 
draft of legislation seldom escapes 
amendment before passage by a legis- 
lative body. The bill passed in Ohio, 
the text of which is here given, was 
the same as originally drafted eight 
years ago for introduction in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio, to-wit: 


A BILL 


Declaring provisions in contracts of 
employment whereby either party un- 
dertakes not to join, become or re- 
main a member of a labor union or 
of any organization of employers or 
undertakes in such event to withdraw 
from the contract of employment, to 
be against public policy and void. 


Be it enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Ohio: 


Section 1. Every undertaking or 
promise hereafter made, whether 
written or oral, express or implied, 
constituting, or contained in, any con- 
tract or agreement of hiring or em- 
ployment between any individual, 

rm, company, association, or corpo- 
ration, and any employee or prospec- 


tive employee of the same, whereby 
(a) either party to such contract, or 
agreement undertakes or promises 
not to join, become, or remain, a 
member of any labor organization or 
of any organization of employers, or 
(b) either party to such contract or 
agreement undertakes or promises 
that he will withdraw from the em- 
ployment relation in the event that 
he joins, becomes, remains, a member 
of any organization of employers, or 
organization of employers, is hereby 
declared to be contrary to public pol- 
icy and wholly void. 


In view of the nation-wide discus- 
sion of so-called yellow-dog contracts 
of employment, the insistence of La- 
bor that they be declared null and 
void by legislative bodies of the sev- 
eral states, as against public policy, 
and because of the failures and suc- 
cesses attending the efforts of Labor, 
it may be profitable to know the Ohio 
history of the anti-yellow-dog contract 
bill and the efforts put forth over a 
period of eight years to secure its en- 
actment into law. 

Moreover, a recital of some of the 
events and efforts in Ohio may bring 
to the members of organized Labor 
and unorganized Labor to some de- 
gree, perhaps, a realization of what 
can be done through organization in- 
telligently, faithfully and honestly di- 
rected. The campaigns of Labor in 
respect to anti-yellow-dog contract 
legislation have been by no means 
pink teas in Ohio, and it is certain 
that like statements would be forth- 
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coming from all the states in which 
similar campaigns have been con- 
ducted if the occasion required the 
making of statements. 

In writing of the emergence of the 
anti-yellow-dog contract bill from La- 
bor as a proposed piece of state legis- 
lation, truth requires the statement to 
be made that Ohio was the first state 
in which such legislation was proposed 
to a legislature and John P. Frey, 
while President of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor, its promoter. 

While Ohio may justly lay claim 
to being the first state in which Labor 
endeavored to have anti-yellow-dog 
contract legislation enacted, other 
states preceded it in securing its en- 
actment. 

The year 1925 beheld the first in- 
troduction of bills on the subject in a 
state legislature when Representative 
Conrad Rebman, a Republican, from 
Cincinnati and a member of the Brew- 
ery Workers Union of his home city, 
introduced H. B. No. 201, the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor anti-yel- 
low-dog contract bill. Senator Homer 
A. Ramey, from Toledo, an attorney, 
introduced a duplicate bill in the Sen- 
ate. These bills failed to pass. 

In 1926 Representative Rebman 
was elected to the State Senate, and 
when the General Assembly convened 
in January, 1927, he was again given 
Labor’s anti-yellow-dog contract bill 
for introduction. Senator Rebman 
willingly took charge of the bill and 
introduced it. It was known as S. B. 


No. 30. The bill met with more vig- 
orous opposition than did the 1925 
bill, as the danger of its passage be- 
came probable. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives Mr. Hubert S. Marshall, 
from Cincinnati, Secretary-Treasurer 
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of the Journeymen Horseshoers In- 
ternational Union, was serving his 
first term, and a duplicate of the Reb- 
man bill was given him for introduc- 
tion inthat branch. A long and bitter 
fight took place on the bills. Opin- 
ions favorable to the constitutionality 
of S. B. No. 30 were given by the 
then Attorney General Edward C. 
Turner and the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate. The bill passed the 
Senate late in the session by a vote 
of 29 yeas and 3 nays, only to meet 
death in the House on the last day of 
the legislative session by the lead- 
ers in the body preventing a direct 
vote on it. 

Senator Rebman did not run for 
re-election in 1928, so Labor placed 
its dependence, when the General 
Assembly convened in 1929, in Rep- 
resentative Hubert S. Marshall, who 
had been returned from Hamilton 
County. He introduced the Federa- 
tion bill on the subject and it was H. 
B. No. 52. Brother Marshall la- 
bored earnestly and long to secure its 
passage, but the unfriendly leader- 
ship of the House was successful in 
keeping the bill from coming to a 
vote. 

Labor of Ohio is under an obliga- 
tion to Brothers Rebman and Mar- 
shall for their faithful and persever- 
ing efforts to secure this legislation, 
but the tides were running against La- 
bor. It is to be regretted that space 
does not permit a recital of all the 
splendid work of these two trade- 
unionists in connection with the meas- 
ure, as well as give credit to other 
members of the legislature and to 
members of organized Labor who ren- 
dered valuable services in connection 
with the effort to enact anti-yellow- 
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dog contract legislation in 1925, 1927 
and 1929. The writer is convinced 
that it would prove interesting and 
instructive to the members of organ- 
ized Labor, but he has in mind that 
there is much truth in the saying that 
“nothing succeeds like success,” and 
the great majority of mankind object 
to being compelled to read or listen 
to what they refer to as “ancient his- 
tory.” 

The bill was successful in 1931 
and it was not in 1925, 1927 and 
1929, but since the struggle for its 
enactment this year into law can 
hardly be called “ancient history,” 
the remaining space at my disposal 
will be used largely in giving a rather 
detailed account of how it became a 
law and summarizing the cause of 


success. 
Before doing this, however, it 


should be here recorded that the anti- 
yellow-dog bills in the 1925, 1927 
and 1929 General Assemblies of Ohio 
were vigorously combatted by the 
Ohio Manufacturers Association, the 
Cincinnati Metal Trades Association, 
the Ohio State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Cleveland and Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, the Eastern 
Ohio Coal Operators Association, the 
American Plan Association of Cleve- 
land and the Industrial Association 
of Cincinnati. 

So we reach the year 1931. 

A check of the Senate showed it 
friendly to Labor. In the House of 
Representatives the same old special 
privilege and sinister influences were 
successful in the selection of the 
Speaker and Republican floor leader. 
This was accomplished before many 
of the new members awoke to a real- 
ization of what was taking place. It 
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did not take Labor long to check the 
new House of Representatives and it 
was pleased to find that it had a block 
of 42 House members who would 
stand and fight to see that Labor got 
fair consideration. These trade-union- 
ists and friends possessed consid- 
erable ability, had many friends 
among their fellow-members and 
were rather evenly divided among the 
two political parties. 

Labor decided to revert to the old 
plan of having anti-yellow-dog con- 
tract bills introduced in both branches 
of the legislature and endeavor to 
have joint hearings conducted on 
them. Pursuant thereto the bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Ackerman, an attorney, of Cleveland, 
and an exponent of Labor. This was 
S. B. No. 108 and the date of its in- 
troduction was February 4. It was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Labor. The House bill, No. 239, 
was introduced on February 5 by Rep- 
resentative Hubert S. Marshall, of 
Cincinnati. The unfriendly House 
organization at once got into action 
and decided that the Committee on 
Codes should have the bill. What an 
anti-yellow-dog contract bill has to do 
with codes only the bright minds of 
the opposition may be able to inform 
one. Here came “Break No. 1” for 
Labor. It developed that the Com- 
mittee on Codes was friendly to La- 
bor and anti-yellow-dog contract leg- 
islation. A joint committee hearing 
was held on the bills in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, with 
Labor ably represented by speakers 
and the opposition appearing in rep- 
resentatives from the Ohio Manu- 
facturers Association, the State 
Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
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can Plan Association, the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cincin- 
nati Metal Trades Association, the 
railroads and other employing 
groups, and, distressful to relate, rep- 
resentatives of the farmers organiza- 
tions. In due time the bill was voted 
on in the Committee on Codes, with 
13 of the 15 members thereof pres- 
ent and voting. The vote stood 13 
for reporting it favorably and none 
against. Under the rules of the House 
the bill was again referred to the 
Reference Committee to check before 
it was placed upon the calendar. The 
opposition to the bill, having friends 
on this committee, succeeded in ar- 
ranging for a hearing on the consti- 
tutionality of the measure. This was 
clearly outside the province of the 
committee, but Labor deemed it ad- 
visable to agree to argue the matter 
before the committee. Some strenuous 
and hurried work was then necessary 
to discuss the subject with the unpreju- 
diced members of the committee. The 
argument in support of the constitu- 
tionality of the measure was pre- 
sented by the writer and the argument 
against by an attorney representing 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Reference Committee 
voted 4 to 3 to return the bill to the 
Code Committee for report to the 
House of Representatives. Follow- 
ing such report, the bill was on the 
printed calendar for a couple of 
weeks, when the calendar was turned 
over to the Special Calendar Commit- 
tee, composed of the Speaker, the 
Republican floor leader and other 
members bitterly opposed to Labor. 
Time progressed and recess was ap- 
proaching. Labor bombarded the 
legislature with delegations, tele- 
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grams, letters and printed material 
in an effort to secure action on the 
bill. The Calendar Committee hard- 
ened its heart and held on doggedly 
to the bill. One week before recess 
the case looked rather dubious for 
Labor. The last week arrived and 
with it the president of the Federa- 
tion, all vice-presidents thereof, the 
officers of the various state craft or- 
ganizations and an intensive cam- 
paign was put on by them to force the 
bill to a vote. The legislative repre- 
sentatives of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods were like-wise enlisted in the 
fight and the situation became more 
and more tense. The opposition was 
not idle and put up an energetic cam- 
paign to checkmate Labor. The Cal- 
endar Committee stood firm in its re- 
fusal to let the bill come to a vote. 
It was now April 7 and the legislature 
was to recess on April 10. 

In the meantime Labor had not 
relaxed its efforts to have the Senate 
Calendar. Committee place S. B. No. 
108 on the Special Calendar. This 
it finally succeeded in having done, 
while the battle raged in the House 
on the Marshall Bill, and on April 8 
S. B. No. 108 passed the Senate by 
a vote of 26 yeas and nay. It was 
messaged to the House on the same 
day, and on April 9 the Reference 
Committee recommended its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Codes. This 
was clearly a scheme to bury the bill. 

Immediately after the passage of 
S. B. No. 108 in the Senate a meet- 
ing was called of the Labor members 
of the House and those friendly to 
Labor. Over 40 representatives at- 
tended and a plan of action was de- 
termined upon. A steering commit- 
tee of five House members was se- 
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lected by the meeting and on April 9 
Representative Keifer led the fight 
for the bill on his motion “that that 
part of the Reference Committee re- 
port referring S. B. No. 108 to the 
Codes Committee be struck out, and 
that there be inserted in the commit- 
tee report, at the end of the report, 
the following: ‘and that S. B. No. 
108—Mr. Ackerman, be read the sec- 
ond time and placed upon the general 
calendar of bills for third reading at 
the foot of the calendar.’” Republi- 
can Floor Leader Abele vigorously 
opposed the motion. The motion re- 
quired only a majority vote and car- 
ried 76 to 36. 

Upon the success of this motion, 
Representative Glenn, from President 
Green’s home city, moved “that the 
constitutional and House rules be 
suspended, that S. B. No. 108 be read 
the third time by its title only, and 
placed on immediate passage.” The 
motion required two-thirds of the 
total membership of the House and 
failed, the vote being 73 for, 41 
against. So ended April 9—one day 
before recess. 

That night and early the following 
morning Labor and its friends held 
many conferences to perfect its plan 
to overcome the leadership of the 
House and put over anti-yellow-dog 
contract legislation. 

During the progress of the struggle 
of Labor for this legislation un- 
looked-for support came to it from 
the editorial and news columns of the 
daily press of the state, which de- 
clared the legislation should be en- 
acted. 

Representative Foster of Cleveland 
had been selected by the steering com- 
mittee to renew the fight Friday 
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morning, April 10, when the legis- 
lature convened, by the offering of a 
motion to suspend the rules and place 
S. B. No. 108 on passage. This he 
repeatedly attempted to do, but the 
Speaker refused to permit him to 
make the motion. The House was 
in disorder when the hour for the 
noon recess arrived, with Representa- 
tive Foster refusing to resume his seat 
and standing in silent protest against 
the denial of his right as a member 
to make a motion. As the House 
members surged from the hall, with 
Representative Foster still standing in 
protest at his desk, the Speaker col- 
lapsed and had to be taken to his 
hotel and physicians summoned to at- 
tend him. He was later removed to a 
hospital. 

“Break No. 2” for Labor came in 
the inability of the Speaker to attend 
the afternoon and evening sessions 
of the House which partially dis- 
rupted the organization of which he 
was the head and which was engaged 
in thwarting the efforts of Labor. 

During the recess a large measure 
of excitement and displeasure was 
evidenced by a large number of the 
House members because of the meth- 
ods pursued to prevent them from 
registering their will upon S. B. No. 
108, which had passed the Senate by 
such a large vote and had come to the 
House for action. The members did 
not forget that the same methods 
adopted by their leaders had denied 
them a vote on the duplicate bill, H. 
B. No. 239. It was freely proposed 
to end the session without enacting 
further legislation unless they were 
permitted to vote on S. B. No. 108. 

Now came “Break No. 3” for 
Labor. The House had passed a 
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number of important bills and sent 
them to the Senate for action. The 
Senate had likewise passed a number 
of important measures and sent them 
to the House for its consideration. 
Friction developed between the two 
branches because of the dilatoriness 
of the House in considering the Sen- 
ate measures. This culminated Fri- 
day morning in the Senate voting to 
recess and sending word to the House 
leaders that it would continue on 
“vacation” and act on no House bills 
until the House had acted on the Sen- 
ate bills. Here was a pretty how- 
dy-do. The House leadership had 
decided to capitulate to the Senate 
and commence to consider Senate 
measures at the afternoon session. 
The imbroglio in the House over the 
anti-yellow-dog bill had echoed to the 
Senate Chamber, and there was much 
concern as to whether the House 
would be able to enact any legislation 
unless Labor was made some conces- 
sions. As a result of these fears a 
committee of leading Senators called 
upon the House Calendar Committee 
and organization leaders and urged 
that the presiding. officer of the 
House permit the motion to be made 
to suspend the rules and place S. B. 
No. 108 on passage or that the bill 
be placed on the Special Calendar and 
voted on in the House. The House 
leaders finally agreed to send an 
emissary to the proponents of the 
anti-yellow-dog contract legislation 
and make them a proposition. A 
caucus of all the friends of Labor in 
the House was held during the recess, 
when the proposition was submitted 
and which was that a member would 
be recognized and permitted to make 
a motion to suspend the rules and 
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bring S. B. No. 108 to a vote if 
Labor and its friends would agree 
not to support similar motions, if 
made, to bring the old-age pension 
bill and barbers’ license bill to a vote. 
This proposition was flatly rejected 
and the members of the caucus de- 
clared that they would make no 
promise in relation to other legisla- 
tion or parliamentary action to se- 
cure the recognition of their rights as 
members of the General Assembly 
of Ohio. The House leaders sur- 
rendered and the promise was made 
to permit a motion to be made. 

Representative Mooney occupied 
the Speaker’s chair when the session 
of the House was resumed at 2 p.m. 
and at 3:17 p.m. Representative Fos- 
ter was recognized and moved to 
suspend the rules and place S. B. No. 
108 at the head of the Special Calen- 
dar for the evening session. The 
motion carried, 77 to 27, exactly the 
number of affirmative votes required 
to suspend the rules. 

Following a bitter attack upon La- 
bor by two of the die-hard members 
of the Special Calendar Committee, 
the opposition of the Republican 
floor leader and able addresses for 
the bill, the House at 8.50 p.m. voted 
on the bill. The vote was 82 yeas, 
33 nays. A smashing victory and 
showing 17 more votes for the bill 
than were necessary to pass it. The 
Republican floor leader was left with 
only a corporal’s guard of his party. 
The Republican membership of the 
House numbered 70. Of the 33 
votes cast against the bill, 23 were 
Republican, including the floor leader. 
While attempts to again break the 
power of the organization were made 
by others than Labor, the overturn 
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of the House leadership on the anti- 
yellow-dog contract bill was the one 
big dramatic feature of the entire 
session of the General Assembly and 
was not duplicated. 

It means a great deal to secure the 
enactment of anti-yellow-dog contract 
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legislation in a great industrial state 
such as Ohio. Naturally, we have 
been made happy by our success. Our 
hopes rise. We are encouraged to 


persevere in the good work for Labor 
by the victory so long withheld, but 
finally so gloriously achieved. 


VERY TREE 


Forget the tube of bark, 
Alliterative leaves, 
Tenacious like a hand 
Gnarled rootage in the dark 
Interior of land. 


Bright incidental bird 

Whose melody is fanned 
Among the bundled sheaves, 
Wild spool of the winding word, 
Reject: and let there be 


Only tree. 


Earth’s absolute arithmetic 

Of being is not in the flowering stick 
Filled with the sperm of sun, 

But in a figure seen 

By second eyes when we close 

Slow petals of the brain 

At evening like a rose. 


Colors pour in and out: 

Here is a timeless structure wrought 
Like the candelabrum of pure thought, 
Stripped of green root and leaf, 
Getting no seed to sprout, 

Yet lovely, lovely, 

God's Very Tree, 

Form of whose intense inner life 
Abstractly branches to attain 

What glory, Tree, what pain? 


—Stanley J. Kunitz. 














THE LABOR INSTITUTE AT RUTGERS 
E. E. AGGER 


Rutgers University 


BOUT a year ago the officers 
of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor, stimulated 

by the encouragement of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau of America, 
asked the trustees of Rutgers to pro- 
vide for a labor institute. It was the 
hope of the Federation officials that 
through such an institute members in 
the ranks of labor and university men 
versed in the problems of labor 
might be brought together, not only 
to promote mutual understanding but 
also to study together some of the 
pressing questions of the day of spe- 
cial interest to the labor groups. At 
the present time the outstanding 
question is, of course, that of unem- 
ployment, and it was this question 
that the Federation officials proposed 
as the subject of study at the first 
institute. 

The trustees of Rutgers welcomed 
this opportunity for cooperation. 
With a strong recommendation from 
Dr. John M. Thomas, who was then 
president of the university, the trus- 
tees voted their approval of the in- 
stitute and delegated to the Univer- 
sity Extension Division the responsi- 
bility for organizing it. The De- 
partment of Economics and the Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business Re- 
search was also called upon to assist 
in the development of the program 
and in the gathering of material 
which would be of aid in the actual 
conduct of the discussions. The plan- 
ning of the program as well as the 
whole method of procedure was put 
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into the hands of a joint committee 
made up of representatives of the 
university, of the State Federation 
of Labor and of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau. This committee met 
frequently and worked out all the 
relevant details. 


Selection of Members of the 
Conference 


Since the institute was planned pri- 
marily for the benefit of men of la- 
bor, the question arose as to how the 
members of the conference should be 
selected. It was decided to present 
the whole project to the local unions 
of the state and to persuade them, as 
far as possible, to provide for scholar- 
ships with a stipend adequate to cover 
the expense of conducting the insti- 
tute. The university was glad to pro- 
vide the physical facilities, namely, 
meeting room, dormitories, recrea- 
tion field, swimming pool, et cetera. 
The expense covered room service, 
board, printing, et cetera. The maxi- 
mum charge was fixed at $31.50, with 
the possibility of reduction should the 
numbers justify it. It may be said 
right here that even on this score 
there was some deficit because so 
many of the unions found it impossi- 
ble to provide the scholarships. This 
deficit was made up by the university. 
Beside the union delegates, invitations 
were sent to interested academic men 
at other universities in the East. 
Owing to the fact that during the 
week of June 8 to 12, when the in- 
stitute was held, the other universities 
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were having examinations or com- 
mencement exercises, the academic 
contingent was not as large as was 
first expected. A limited number of 
invitations were also sent to interested 
representatives of industry. Hence, 
all told, with the fifty labor dele- 
gates and casual visitors for special 
meetings, the attendance at the dis- 
cussions varied from seventy-five to 
one hundred. 


The Program 


The program was carefully planned 
with respect to the several meetings, 
to the subjects to be discussed and to 
the speakers who were to initiate the 
discussion. At the morning meetings 
arrangement was made for the formal 
discussion of the selected subjects. 
The afternoons were reserved for 


recreation, but provision was made 
for the possibility of special afternoon 


meetings. It is interesting to note 
that on three of the four afternoons 
of the institute the members of the 
conference voted to call back some of 
the speakers and to carry the discus- 
sion further. The evening meetings 
centered around the dinner table. In 
connection with them the effort was 
made to get prominent outside speak- 
ers who could bring to the members 
of the conference general information 
and broad background material, while 
at the same time, perhaps, offering 
comprehensive suggestions that might 
have a bearing on a program dealing 
with so large a subject as unemploy- 
ment. 

The main subject of unemployment 
was divided into four sub-topics as 
follows: First, “Unemployment, How 
Do We Get That Way?” (the causes 
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of unemployment); secondly, “Un- 
employment, What Does It Do to 
Us?” (the economic and social costs 
of unemployment) ; thirdly, “Unem- 
ployment, What Have We Done 
About It?” (relief measures and 
remedies thus far attempted) ; fourth, 
“Unemployment, What Ought We to 
Do About It?” (stabilization of em- 
ployment and carefully prepared ad- 
vance programs). 

At each of the discussion meetings 
the subject was presented by one or 
more selected speakers. These speak- 
ers were academic men who had spe- 
cialized in the field of labor. There 
were two Rutgers University profes- 
sors, namely, Professors Peabody and 
Holland, and two from other institu- 
tions, namely, Prof. Willard Atkins, 
of New York University, and Prof. 
Douglas Brown of Princeton Univer- 
sity. The presiding officers were la- 
bor officials. At some of the meet- 
ings it was arranged that the presid- 
ing officers should call on selected 
members of the conference to present 
information or material with which 
they were familiar. Some of the 
most interesting of the facts presented 
came out in stories told by the labor- 
ing men who, in their own or in al- 
lied trades, had witnessed the changes 
wrought by the introduction of ma- 
chinery or by other factors that are 
today included in the sweeping phrase 
“technological unemployment.” There 
was, of course, much questioning and 
naturally considerable difference of 
opinion. It should be said at this 
point, perhaps, that it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the joint committee 
which planned the institute that the 
object should be educational rather 
than propagandistic. No effort was 
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made to formulate slogans about 
which to rally men for action, nor to 
try at this time to formulate a whole 
scheme of reform. On the other 
hand, all the different proposals that 
have been made for dealing with 
the problem of unemployment were 
brought into the discussion in order 
that through an educational process 
an understanding might finally be ar- 
rived at on the basis of which forward 
looking action could be intelligently 
planned. 


High Points in the Discussion 


In referring to the papers in the 
discussion no attempt will be made 
here to deal with the subject in a 
chronological way. It will be more 
fruitful, perhaps, to take up the spe- 
cial topics with which the institute 
dealt and to make a few observations 
concerning them. 


Causes of Unemployment 


In connection with the causes of un- 
employment it was emphasized that 
a careful study has to be made in this 
field before anything like a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory social pro- 
gram, capable of solving the problem, 
could be formulated. Here a baf- 
fling difficulty presents itself at the 
outset, namely, the woeful lack of au- 
thoritative material which would ade- 
quately disclose the scope of the prob- 
lem. The speakers pointed out that 
while we have accurate statistics con- 
cerning the arrival and slaughter of 
hogs in the Chicago market, while we 
are supplied with adequate informa- 
tion concerning exports and imports 
of all sorts of commodities, the data 
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that can be obtained concerning the 
number of human beings at work and 
out of work are pitifully inadequate 
and unreliable. There was general 
agreement that one of the first things 
to be done is the construction of fact- 
finding machinery over the country as 
a whole which will enable us at all 
times, with at least reasonable ac- 
curacy, to determine how far-reach- 
ing and intense the problem might be. 
The number unemployed during the 
current depression has been variously 
estimated, but it was agreed by the 
speakers at the institute that seven 
million would constitute a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

It was brought out in the papers 
and in the discussion that it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between types of 
unemployment. The main types men- 
tioned were: (a) seasonal; (b) tech- 
nological; (c) cyclical. It was indi- 
cated that even in prosperous times 
we have what may be considered a 
“normal” unemployment of about two 
million. Such normal unemployment 
is variously caused by seasonal and 
technological factors as well as by spe- 
cial factors, such as shut-downs for 
repairs, et cetera. Swings in the busi- 
ness cycle, it was indicated, are re- 
sponsible for the big changes that 
come in a clearly recognized period 
of business depression such as that in 
which we now find ourselves. The 
implication of this analysis of the 
problem was, of course, that any 
remedial program had to take into 
account the underlying complexity of 
the situation and no simple, all-inclu- 
sive remedy that could be summed up 
in any slogan would be really ade- 
quate. 
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Effects of Unemployment 


It was brought out that the effects 
of unemployment are far-reaching. 
These effects were discussed, on the 
one hand, from the point of view of 
the worker and his family and, on the 
other, from that of the general pub- 
lic. The immediate effect on the 
worker and his family is, of course, 
a decrease in income. The other ef- 
fects for the most part grow out of 
this deprivation. In the absence of 
adequate supplementary resources, a 
diminished income implies, of neces- 
sity, a lowered standard of living. 
Readjustment of the standard of liv- 
ing downward may be a salutary 
process for certain individuals, but for 
the worker the results are likely to 
be disastrous. Food, clothing, hous- 
ing must all be readjusted downward 
with deleterious effects on spirit and 
outlook on life. Dr. Frank Johnson, 
a highly competent New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, pediatrist brought to the 
attention of the conference some of 
his own professional observations. 
Hundreds of children, because of un- 
employment, are inadequately nour- 
ished, and he pointed out that six 
months malnutrition implies an irre- 
parable damage to the growing child. 
It was shown by other speakers, also, 
that unemployment lowers the whole 
morale of the working man and his 
family. Happiness and self-respect 
are undermined. Discouragement 
gives way to blank despair and sullen 
apathy. Nothing could be more seri- 
ous. 

The effects on the general public 
were shown to be in the main four. 
The first is a natural and inevitable 
increase in the burden of relief. 
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There are heavy demands on private 
charity and, in so far as the state 
recognizes its obligation to relieve 
the suffering brought to the unem- 
ployed, there is a necessary increase 
in taxation. In the second place, un- 
employment means a decline in the 
purchasing power of the working 
classes. It is thus, as Professor 
Brown emphasized, a contagious dis- 
ease, cumulative in its effect because 
a decline in the purchasing power of 
one group of necessity cuts down that 
group’s effective market demands and 
hence intensifies unemployment in 
other groups. 

Dr. Emil Frankel, of the New 
Jersey State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, presented some 
very convincing data concerning the 
indirect social and economic costs 
of unemployment. Disease becomes 
more prevalent. Crime raises its 
ugly head more threateningly. Dr. 
Frankel presented some interesting 
charts, showing the direct correla- 
tion between unemployment and in- 
crease in commitments to state elee- 
mosynary and penal institutions. One 
of the public effects is that of the 
growth of popular discontent. Pro- 
fessor Holland showed that the or- 
ganized labor movement has regu- 
larly suffered in periods of business 
depression. At these times, when his 
organization seems to be inadequate 
to meet the situation for him, the 
worker turns to political radicalism 
as a possible way out. 


Remedies and Relief Measures 


On the third day of the discussion 
the question of remedies that have 
been applied occupied the attention 
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of the conference. Here the serv- 
iceability of employment offices was 
discussed but it was made painfully 
evident how pitifully inadequate pres- 
ent facilities of this type really are. 

Relief measures thus far under- 
taken were also dealt with on this 
occasion. While considerable noise 
has been made about public relief 
measures their hopeless lack of effi- 
ciency was made clearly evident. 
Duplication of effort is common. In- 
expertness in the management of 
available funds is characteristic of 
the procedure almost everywhere 
and, in most cases, the provision that 
is made is totally inadequate to meet 
the actual need. The unions them- 
selves have naturally done a great 
deal for their men but*the best of 
them can do but little owing to re- 
stricted resources. Reference was 
made to the public and private build- 
ing and improvement programs that 
have been sponsored. It was pointed 
out that, so far as it goes, this pro- 
cedure is, of course, all to the good. 
It is, however, but a drop in the 
bucket. Professor Peabody empha- 
sized the fact that the increase in the 
public building programs has been 
about 10 per cent of the decline in 
private building. 

The stabilization plans adopted by 
the various individual firms attracted 
the interest and favorable comment 
of the conference. These, too, were 
seen to be good as far as they go, 
but, as they represent merely isolated 
individual efforts and cover only a 
few tens of thousands of workers, 
they can not, of course, be considered 
as an adequate solution of the gen- 
eral unemployment problem. About 
the same must be said of what some 
companies have done in connection 
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with company loans, dismissal wages 
and similar financial expedients. 
They are too small in amount and 
too narrow in scope to affect the gen- 
eral problem in any significant way. 

On the last day of the conference 
Professor Brown gave a list of the 
things that he thought should be 
done, in the doing of which he be- 
lieved that organized labor could ef- 
fectively cooperate. It will suffice 
just to list the eleven suggestions that 
he made: 

1. Cooperate with employers in 
stabilizing operations through fore- 
— planning and production con- 
trol. 

2. Urge the planning and execu- 
tion of public construction to offset 
declines in private construction. 

3. Offset overspecialization by 
broader and more thorough voca- 
tional training. 

4. Exert all pressure possible for 
improved cooperative Federal-state- 
municipal employment services. Urge 
greater funds, higher qualifications 
for personnel, national standards and 
adequate interstate placement. 

5. Extend trade-union employment 
benefit plans and at the same time de- 
velop legislation which will require 
reserves and compensation, both to 
relieve the worker of some part of 
the cost of unemployment and to place 
that cost where it belongs. 

6. Urge dismissal compensation 
for steady workers who are laid off 
through no fault of their own. 

7. Extend the coverage of pen- 
sions and insurance to reduce the 
number of old men, disabled, widows 
and children now swelling the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

8. Urge the continuance of the 
emergency policy of spreading work 
during the coming fall and winter. 
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9g. Demand the continued readjust- 
ment of the hours of work to the in- 
creasing productivity of industry in 
so far as improved living standards, 
improved education and adequate 
safeguards against dependent old age 
and unemployment permit. 

10. Demand that American bank- 
ers assume the responsibility for far- 
sighted and public-spirited control of 
credit and not take the easiest course 
of pressing down wages to revive 
temporary prosperity. 

11. Finally: Stand ready to use 
the method of legislation wherever 
experience proves that collective bar- 
gaining alone will not afford progress 
and security for the whole of Ameri- 


can labor. 


He greatly aided the conference 
by having this list mimeographed in 
advance and by supplying copies to all 
those present. 


The Dinner Speeches 


In the general speeches of the 
dinners the high points were, of 
course, those of President Green, 
Vice-President Woll and Mrs. Gil- 
breth. President Green emphasized 
the importance of the restoration of 


confidence “to those who could 
spend but are hoarding their money 
because of a feeling of uncertainty.” 
Were this confidence restored, said 
President Green, “it would have an 
electrifying effect upon the nation’s 
- industries.” The way to restore such 
confidence, he argued, “is to assure 
those now employed of the perma- 
nence of their jobs without wage 
cuts.” This restoration of confi- 
dence, he contended, must be the 
great objective in the development of 
the policy of organized labor. Mr. 
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Woll delivered a carefully prepared 
address dealing in the main with la- 
bor’s attitude toward unemployment 
insurance. “There is but one sound 
remedy for unemployment,” he de- 
clared. “That one sound remedy is 
found in work, wages and hours of 
labor. If our industrial society ad- 
mits that it is driven to any alterna- 
tive other than work, then it has lost 
its grip and its decadence will have 
set in.” Mrs. Gilbreth, as a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey State Board 
of Regents, but more particularly as 
a friend of adult education, advo- 
cated education as one of the methods 
of helping to meet unemployment. 
She pointed out that the nature of 
modern production emphasizes nar- 
row specialization. What the indi- 
vidual needs, to meet changing condi- 
tions, is flexibility and adaptability. 
Of necessity he must turn to education 
for the cultivation of these essential 
qualities. 


Final Impressions 


As one reflects on the institute as a 
whole, certain definite final impres- 
sions stand out clearly. The most 
satisfying impression is that of the 
spirit of the meetings. It is difficult 
adequately to describe this in words. 
It will have to suffice to say that 
nothing could have been finer. Every- 
body was interested, everybody was 
in dead earnest, everybody was sym- 
pathetic, everybody was anxious to 
do what he could to help find a solu- 
tion of the problem that was the insti- 
tute’s concern. Next would be men- 
tioned the mutual reactions of the 
labor men on the one hand and the 
college professors on the other. A 
very effective tribute was paid by Louis 
Marciano, of Trenton, to the unas- 
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suming interest and friendliness of 
the academic men. He said he paid 
them the highest compliment when he 
called them “regular fellows.” In 
turn the academic men were not only 
gladdened by the frank friendiness of 
the men of labor but they were deeply 
impressed with the great ability that 
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the laboring men exhibited in the dis- 
cussions and in the general conduct 
of the institute. It may thus be said 
that all hands voted the institute a 
great success. All who shared in its 
proceedings agreed that the labor in- 
stitute should be a regular feature of 
the summer campus activities. 


BEFORE ALL WORLDS 


When the first stars come out on summer nights, 
And the last sweet-shrill martins are gone home 
Out of the sunset’s rosy ashen dome, 
Weary at last of their ecstatic flights, 


The arrowy joy of their swift going and coming 
In the pellucid atmosphere of even— 

When the first stars come out in June’s clear heaven, 
My soul gets quit at last ot all her roaming, 


And she returns to her first sanctities, 

To towns that rest beneath an angel’s wing, 
To bells that in the winds of evening 
Modulate all the syllables of peace: 


To the mysterious and unchanging God, 
Beyond our gropings merciful and wise, 

Who, while the starlight steals into the skies, 
Blesses the weary flowers that drowse and nod 
With infinite pure hands and loving eyes. 


WILFRED CHILDE. 
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ADVANTAGES OF UNIONISM TO THE 
EMPLOYER 


FREEMAN M. SALTUs 
Editor, Worcester Labor News 


NIONS do not claim that all 
members are perfect in skill 
and efficiency, but, quoting the 

words of the late Orlando W. Nor- 
cross, one of the foremost building 
contractors of the country, whose 
splendid examples of magnificent pub- 
lic building construction stand as 
monuments of his high degree of 
architectural ability, we hear him 
saying: 

Not all union men are equally 
skilled and efficient, but it has been my 
experience that the most intelligent 
men amongst them seek membership 
in trade unions. They do so because 
they see in the union the possibility for 
greater opportunities, their union card 
opening up avenues which make pos- 
sible their securing employment any- 
where in the country. 


Such testimony, coming from a na- 
tionally known character as Mr. Nor- 
cross, would seem to be conclusive. 

It has been the writer’s experience 
that penuriousness or cheapness on 
the part of the workers toward the 
payment of union dues, and the fear 
of losing jobs, have been the two most 
important factors which caused them 
to hesitate in joining, or maintaining 
their membership in trade unions. 

The boy who serves an apprentice- 
ship in a trade union is imbued with 
the desire to serve faithfully and to 
give the best that is in him in helping 
to advance production to the profit- 
able point. 

For instance, when estimating on 


jobs, contractors engaged in building 
or other industry have a splendid 
basis on which to make estimates. If 
successful in securing contracts, they 
are then certain that the labor costs, 
as previously determined, will not 
vary while the job is under way, nor 
until its completion. 

Unionism also offers opportunities + 
for increasing friendly relations be- 
tween employees themselves. Work- 
ing as they do under an agreement 
at specified wages, jealousies which 
naturally crop out through partialities 
shown by superintendents and fore- 
men, are entirely removed. As a con- 
sequence, a better feeling exists with 
the result of better and more efficient 
production. 

Some employers, whose antagonism 
towards unionism causes them to com- 
bine for the purpose of interrupting 
the program of trade-unionism, are, 
however, prone to say that they be- 
lieve the union to be all right. Never- 
theless, they are always fearful lest 
labor leaders, in their ambition to 
“make good,” are liable to cause un- 
told trouble. Such employers often 
blame business agents for causing 
turmoil, holding them responsible for 
inciting strikes, which is all wrong. 
Of all the men in the union, the busi- 
ness agents and other officials are the 
most conservative. They fully realize 
the responsibilities thrown upon them 
as the result of strikes and always 
make the strongest efforts to avoid 
strikes, instead of seeking them. 
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In my experience of more than forty 
years as a trade-unionist, it has been 
my pleasure to meet many large em- 
ployers of labor and, except in a few 
cases, they spoke highly regarding the 
principle of organization. I am re- 
minded of one instance in particular. 
While attending a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club dinner, at which the late 
Congressman Charles G. Washburn, 
father of former Representative 
Slater Washburn, was a speaker, he 
remarked to a group of trade-union- 
ists, myself included: 


I believe in trade-unionism and fully 
realize the tremendous force it has 
proven in bettering the condition of 
the masses of the people who are 
workers. It is my belief that a well- 
balanced organization can be of valu- 
able assistance to industry. Further- 
more, let me tell you this, boys: If I 
were a workingman I should belong 
to a trade union. 


Exceptions to trade unions, be- 
cause of the manner in which they are 
conducted, with particular reference 
by employers to the character of some 
union officials, is a poor argument 
against trade unions. From my ex- 
perience, no organization has con- 
ducted its affairs in a more honest, 
straight-forward and _ conscientious 
manner. It is true that the movement 
has had its scamps, crooks and graft- 
ers; but what class of organization 
has not been infested with like charac- 
ters? Even the church, banking in- 
stitutions, business in general—all for 
the most part have had as leaders men 
of education and culture—have been 
plagued with worse characters. There 
have been instances of disgrace and 
dishonor time and again in these 
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higher walks and ranks of society ; yet, 
because of their high position or high 
standing in the community, they have 
escaped those indignities and criti- 
cisms which have been unfailingly in- 
voked against the representatives of 
Labor. During a period of nearly 
fifty years of connection with news- 
paper work, first in a clerical posi- 
tion, then as a printer, next in the 
position of foreman and superintend- 
ent and finally, as an employer, it is 
my firm conviction that employers can 
benefit their plants materially under 
the principle of collective bargaining. 
* Unionism enables the employer to 
get the best, most skilled, efficient and 
intelligent workmen. In unionism 
there is imbued in its members a feel- 
ing of friendship and of brotherhood 
which makes certain the removal of 
rivalries, jealousies and personal dif- 
ferences—all of which feed and breed 
mutual contempt and hatred. Union- 
ism is therefore a promoter of har- 
mony between man and man during 
the actual and necessary contacts 
which they necessarily must make 
while plying their craft. 

The principle of trade-unionism, 
which stands for fairness and equality, 
causes its members to realize that 
their future success is largely depend- 
ent upon thé success of their employer. 
As a consequence this feeling assures 
better, more efficient and greater pro- 
duction, and this in turn means 
greater profits to the employer of 
such union members. 

Thus far, I have confined myself to 
a consideration of those obvious ad- 
vantages which accrue to a union 
labor employer. It would be a happy 
situation if there were more such. 
There is a large measure of mutual 
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confidence existing between the union 
contractor and the union workman. 
Each understands the position and the 
goal of the other. That basis of com- 
mon understanding and good-will is 
the very groundwork of business suc- 
cess for the employer. 

A notable case demonstrating the 
outstanding beneficial effect of a spirit 
of close concord between the em- 
ployer and his union labor is the case 
of the Pequot Cotton Mills in Salem, 
Massachusetts. While the general 
textile situation is admittedly in a 
more or less demoralized condition, 
these mills, fully unionized, have 
managed to operate profitably. Their 
one notable loss, the shrinkage in the 
value of raw cotton, was entirely out- 
side of the question of unionism and 
affected alike all cotton mills through- 
out the country. 

Contrast this situation with the 
dreadful spectacle of the great textile 
strike in Gastonia, in the southern 
state of North Carolina. Here arbi- 
trary and intolerant methods, wage 
reduction and a systematic and per- 
sistent campaign against any and all 
efforts of the workers to form a labor 
union, brought on one of the greatest 
industrial strikes in the history of the 
country. In place of a happy and con- 
tented community, there was the spec- 
tacle of thousands upon thousands of 
idle men and women, compelled to re- 
linquish their employment which had 
taken on all the qualities of abject 
wage slavery. Starvation and want, 
like ravening wolves, ran riot. The 
erstwhile peaceful community re- 
sounded to the tramp of armed sol- 
diers and the community took on the 
aspect of a veritable state of war. In 
all this bitter and prolonged con- 
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troversy the employing company, 
through its stony-hearted representa- 
tives, rejected compromise and nego- 
tiation. Even the offer of the gover- 
nor of the state to provide an arbitral 
commission to hear the evidence upon 
both sides and to render an impartial 
verdict was scornfully ignored by the 
industrial overlords. Never was there 
a more un-American and un-Christian 
attitude displayed in any labor dis- 
pute. And through it all the conten- 
tion of the employees to form their 
own union and to have the right to 
collective bargaining with their em- 
ployers was absolutely and unvary- 
ingly refused. 

The economic losses on both sides 
were enormous and that loss is 
final and beyond recovery, financially 
speaking. Lost wages and lost mar- 
kets and trade profits are not re- 
imbursed with the resumption of in- 
dustry, but are a final and absolute 
loss. Many lives were also lost in that 
tremendous upheaval and revolt for 
the principle of human rights and the 
exercise of the natural rights of free- 
dom of action. Though for the time 
being the foes of Constitutional lib- 
erty prevailed over the workers, the 
question has not been accepted by the 
unions as being definitely closed in the 
apparent victory of the union-antag- 
onizing employers. The right to form 
lawful labor unions and the principle 
of collective bargaining will never be 
surrendered. Every reverse, like a 
mighty stream dammed up, will but 
increase the force and volume of the 
torrent when it finally overtops all 
artificial barriers and sweeps on to 
resistless accomplishment of the ends 
of justice. 

It is but recently that the public is 
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waking up to the fact that the struggle 
between unionism and the antagonistic 
employer who combats and opposes 
unionism on every hand and on any 
and all occasions, is a matter of grave 
concern to them. For the public, in 
the last analysis, even as much as the 
workers, have to bear the burden and 
share the cost of these industrial con- 
flicts. 

It is certainly a fair question to ask 
why employers should combat union- 
ism. There is but one rational answer. 
They short-sightedly conceive that the 
labor cost is higher under unionism 
than under nonunionism. With that 
fact embedded in their mind, they 
do not care to pursue the problem 
through all its various ramifications 
to see whether in actual fact this is 
or is not true. We maintain that it is 
not true, when considered as a finality. 

Industry, of course, is operated and 
maintained for profit, but industry can 
not be operated without human hands 
and human brains and these latter are 
integral parts of the community. The 
question is, and it is for the impartial 
public to answer: Has industry the 
right, moral or legal, to endeavor to 
exploit human labor for the sake of 
amassing huge amounts of wealth and 
at the same time totally ignore com- 
munity welfare, loyalty to the state 
and in disregard of the ordinary 
Christian obligations? We contend 
that industry has no such right, never 
has had any such right and that Labor 
will contest that principle with every 
orderly means in its power. 

A glance at the notable progress 
which has been made by means of 
union organization and agitation will 
suffice to convince the skeptical and 
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indifferent that there is no other pos- 
sible medium for the simultaneous 
protection of the workmen, the em- 
ployer and the community at large. 
For the community at large will lan- 
guish and decay unless the great mass 
of workers are thriftily, permanently 
and contentedly employed. 

Our poorhouses are giving way to 
be replaced by the old-age pension 
system, an elementary dictate of 
humanity. Night work for women 
and children in industry has been 
largely prohibited by law. The in- 
human and degrading seven-day week 
has largely given way to the five-day 
week. Workmen’s compensation is 
doing tardy but common justice to the 
inevitable victims of industrial casual- 
ties. Yet each and every one of these 
wise, just and humane provisions of 
law was combatted year after year 
by men of high standing in the com- 
munity, men who went regularly to 
church, placed their names upon 
popular subscriptions to public benev- 
olences and were accounted public- 
spirited citizens. 

The public has a direct, acute and 
monetary interest in trade-unionism. 
It is the badge and guarantee of honest 
and substantial service. And in de- 
fense of our Constitutional liberties 
and our beloved free institutions, La- 
bor shall ever be on guard. We ap- 
peal to a just and considerate public 
to hear our cause and decide whether 
or not the laborer is really worthy 
of his hire or if he was created by 
God for a chattel slave, pure and 
simple. 

The hosts of Labor are loyal citi- 
zens. They believe and _ practice 
friendship, justice and loyalty. 





UNION ACHIEVEMENTS 


Henry F. KirKHAM 


Member, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


EFORE the advent of the ma- 
B chine age the business relations 

between the working class and 
theiremployer wereveryclose. Usually 
the industry used but a few men and 
the boss. knew them all personally and 
often took an active interest in their 
welfare. Under such conditions it was 
comparatively easier to adjust griev- 
ances in regard to hours, wages and 
working arrangements than it is to- 
day. True, the problems of existence 
were simple, contrasted with the pres- 
ent standards, but such as there were, 
possessed an intimate and sympathetic 
understanding of the management 
that has no parallel in the vast ma- 
chine of modern business. 

Today the individual worker is only 
one cog in a multitude of other cogs. 
For the most part he does not even 
have a detailed knowledge of the busi- 
ness in which he works. He usually 
has only one simple task to perform 
in the production of the finished ar- 
ticle. He is of no more real impor- 
tance in the ultimate results than the 
machine he directs. Moreover, so al- 
most human has the machine become 
that it is steadily displacing trained 
men in favor of women and even chil- 
dren. 

The machine age has also expanded 
the basic industries from small estab- 
lishments employing few men into 
huge concerns using tens of thousands. 
While at first this evolution may have 
resulted in increased employment, the 
net tendency has been to bring about 
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a condition of standardization that 
has reduced the working force by the 
millions. In addition, individual 
ownership has given way to soulless 
corporations. Often the corporation 
is located in a distant city, having no 
personal touch with the individual em- 
ployee. In consequence the individual 
employee is in no position to bring his 
grievance directly to the attention of 
the one in authority to adjust it. As 
a matter of fact, as an individual cog 
he did not know how to present his 
complaint intelligently, by reason of 
his lack of information of the problem 
as a whole. His sole information was 
confined to the immediate job and the 
monthly pay check. 


Under such conditions it is appar- 
ent that, singlehanded, he was about 
as helpless to secure justice as a lamb 
in the midst of a band of wolves. 
Small wonder that the social life of 
the average industrial worker sunk to 
so low a plane that he was rated as a 
mere commodity whose labor power 
might be disposed of with less regard 
to human rights than that of a slave. 
Much less, in truth, than in medieval 
times when many of the working class 
enjoyed the protection of powerful 
guilds. Nothing but the opportunity 
to escape from the congested centers 
into virgin fields saved him from utter 
degradation—that and the new ave- 
nues of business opened up by the 
progress of science and discovery. 
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Now, however, ‘Westward, ho!” 
has lost many of its charms and the 
backwash of the Pacific is pressing 
against the barrier of the East. 

Luckily for mankind, years ago 
certain men of vision clearly foresaw 
the industrial tragedy in store for the 
working class unless the vicious tend- 
ency could be checked. They plainly 
perceived that the only salvation for 
labor consisted in organized effort. 
What the individual was impotent to 
accomplish might be eventually done 
by united action. They took a page 
out of history that showed that no sub- 
stantial good had ever been wrought 
for the masses except by determined 
and united effort. Always the indi- 
vidual had been helpless to curb op- 
pression or to secure his inherent 
rights. 

Moreover, these men of vision pro- 
claimed a new “declaration of inde- 
pendence.” Human rights must come 
before property rights. Labor was 
not only entitled to exist, but it was 
also entitled to a fair share of the 
products of its toil! Labor was no 
longer to be classed as a commodity 
but as a real and dominant factor in 
the life and development of civiliza- 
tion. Not only as regards their ab- 
stract rating but in the actual terms of 
wages and working conditions. They 
must have a voice in the management 
of the business upon which their life 
and happiness depended. Mere politi- 
cal independence was a dead letter 
unless it was accompanied by indus- 
trial independence. 

With these noble ideals in view, 
the men of vision launched their first 
crude attempts. Naturally the success 
was small and the mistakes many. It 
was a stupendous task to educate the 
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millions of working men and women 
to a proper state of class consciousness 
in the first place and a still greater 
task to weld them into a working or- 
ganization in the second place. In ad- 
dition they had to combat the united 
opposition of employers and many 
a splendid man of vision went down 
to defeat and death in the strug- 
gle. But as truth and justice will al- 
ways prevail in the end, so out of 
many a hard-fought field those who 
carried on the battle gathered the ex- 
perience that has stood the test of 
time. We now have an army of vet- 
erans enlisted under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor—and 
many similar units abroad—that are 
as well posted on economic problems 
as the wisest of industrial captains. 

Organized as craft unions for the 
most part, Labor has accomplished, 
in the fifty years of its existence, an 
enormous amount of good for the 
workers. Often it has made mis- 
takes in detail, but what organization 
in any line of human endeavor has 
not? It is far better to dwell on the 
good accomplished than on the mis- 
takes. If nothing else, it has instilled 
hope in the hearts of the oppressed— 
hope and self-respect. 

But it has a very real record of 
achievements to its credit. The list of 
its victories are legion, but here are 
a few of them itemized: Shorter hours 
of labor, higher wages, improved 
working conditions, security against 
unreasonable discharge, rights of sen- 
iority, safety equipment, pensions, 
compensation laws and a host of so- 
cial and sanitary laws affecting the 
health and happiness of all classes of 
society. None perfect, of course, but 
nevertheless a decided improvement 
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on the adverse conditions that pre- 
ceded them. Indeed, it has even raised 
the standards of the unorganized by 
reason of the victories it has won for 
itself. The level of wages and hours 
is often predicated upon the rates em- 
ployed by industrial concerns that 
recognize union labor. 

To prove the value of organized 
labor, imagine that, on a given date, 
all union organizations were to dis- 
band. Suppose that in place of collec- 
tive bargaining were substituted the 
old rule of “the best man foremost 
and the devil take the hindermost.” 
In what possible way would this in- 
sane procedure benefit the rank and 
file of the working class? The an- 
swer is, of course, nothing at all! The 
only result would be to revive the 
spirit of unrestrained competition that 
once prevailed. Instead of at least 
some semblance of regulation in the 
matter of bids for employment, we 
would have the whole of the laboring 
class at each other’s throat like a pack 
of hungry wolves. The only class to 
benefit would be the employers, and 
perhaps a few of the most aggressive 
among the workers. But in the last 
analysis the working class generally 
would sink to the very bottom of in- 
dustrial misfortune, submerged by the 
augmented pressure of the vast ma- 
chine of this modern civilization. 

But fortunately this supposition is 
not likely to materialize. As a matter 
of fact, unionism is now a recognized 
institution. It is recognized by the 
government officially; political planks 
make reference to it; statesmen en- 
dorse it; noted economists approve of 
it; business, largely, accepts it; and 
what is more satisfactory, its foes 
fear it. Quite some record of achieve- 
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ment considering the tender years of 
its existence! And what it has accom- 
plished is nothing to what it may yet 
accomplish. For if the dreams of 
those men of vision ever come to full 
fruition, mankind will be raised to a 
position of economic security that has 
no parallel in all the history of the 
human race! 

Not that the established unions are 
“red” in any sense. No other body of 
men realizes better than they do the 
supreme importance of orderly gov- 
ernment. As a matter of vital prin- 
ciple, they are opposed to the use of 
force under almost any circumstance, 
for none know more truly from bitter 
experience that the first and chief suf- 
ferers are the working class when 
violence takes the place of reason. 
They even hesitate to employ the 
strike until every other avenue for ob- 
taining justice has been exhausted. 
Many times, indeed, they have lost 
tactical advantage in their anxiety to 
effect arbitration and conciliation. 

But those principles do not imply 
that they will submit tamely to injus- 
tice. They are just as willing to go the 
limit, to use every lawful means to 
secure their rights and to promote the 
welfare of the class they represent. 
To some manifest foes they present a 
united front. They have no place for 
the “‘red” who attempts to bore within 
and disrupt their peaceful program. 
They have no friendly spirit toward 


‘the “company union” that seeks only 


to lead the working class away from 
the true path of union ideals. They 
have an abiding hatred of “govern- 
ment by injunction” that amounts es- 
sentially to the overthrow of due pro- 
cess of law. Against all of these un- 
democratic evils they have declared 
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war! For, however much they dislike 
the term, to do less means the sur- 
render of the ideals for which they 
stand. 

Organized labor also feels the need 
of eternal vigilance. They know the 
danger that constantly threatens to 
discredit and undermine them. They 
are fully aware that, for the most 
part, the press, commercial bodies and 
powerful business interests are un- 
friendly to their aims. They realize 
that lack of sufficient publicity is a 
vital weakness that may prove fatal to 
their future progress unless they can 
effect a remedy. Therefore they have 
established numerous trade journals 
and some magazines and newspapers. 
They are now waging a vigorous fight 
to retain at least one air lane by which 
to spread the gospel of unionism to 
all the world. They have also set up a 
few technical schools and colleges, be- 
sides numerous labor banks, insurance, 
credit, death and benefit societies. 
Whether or not such departures from 
the strict purposes of pure unionism 
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will prove of value to the cause, time 
alone will tell. 

All in all, organized labor has ac- 
complished an incalculable amount of 
good for the working class. Directly, 
by reason of concrete advancement in 
the material comfort of its members; 
and indirectly, by opposing the subtle 
forces of reaction which constantly 
seek to reduce them to a state of 
economic slavery. If for nothing more 
than these two reasons, organized 
labor has amply justified its existence. 
Moreover, when they have finally con- 
solidated their ranks, they will ac- 
complish still more of good. For, 
when that time arrives—a time that 
big business so ardently contemplates, 
when all the small units of business 
have been successfully merged into 
one huge unit—then will organized 
labor represent the one unfettered 
force to stand between the masses and 
the operation of a vast, despotic, in- 
dustrial machine. There is no other 
hope for humanity! 


NURSERY TALES 


In a town of scarlet roofs the glassy bells 
Surge slowly in the long grey evening, 

The air seems poignant with serene farewells, 
The sky speaks in the silver bells that swing. 


After a day of aromatic heats, 

That sweetly smoke in parched and bruised July, 
Dove-breasted calm pulses in circling beats 

Down from the colorless dome of the slow sky. 


Hold up the little city in Thy hands, 
Jesus of Starlight, and O Mother mild, 
Shed crystal blessing on sun-wasted lands, 
Each flower looks toward thee like a trustful child. 


We are as toys fearful when day is done; 
Give us, Our Lady, to thy little Son. 


Wirrep CHILpe. 





INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS IN UNBALANCED 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION' 


RaAtpuH F. Fucus 


speak of unemployment as both a 

cause and an effect. Or perhaps 
it would be better to speak of it as 
a phenomenon which is part of the 
larger phenomenon, the business cycle, 
to which it contributes and by which 
it is in turn intensified. By the busi- 
ness cycle is meant, of course, the 
recurrent periods of prosperity and 
depression which have characterized 
the economic life of the western world 
for more thanacentury. These have 
been of increasing frequency and 
severity since mass production under 
capitalistic auspices has come to dom- 
inate our system. Perhaps the most 
dramatic period of prosperity in the 
history of this country was that which 
prevailed from 1922 to 1929, and the 
most abject, intense period of depres- 
sion is that in whose midst we now 
find ourselves. 

When we come to examine into the 
reasons for the present period of de- 
pression, we find them too numerous 
to list. They include the shutting off 
of foreign markets because of dis- 
turbed political conditions; tariff bar- 
riers; international debts whose pay- 
ment can not be accompanied by the 
purchase of goods by the debtors, 
and the debasement of silver curren- 
cies by which the purchasing power of 
Oriental currencies is to a consider- 
able extent determined. They in- 


I WE are to be accurate we must 


! An address before the unemployment seminar 
of the St. Louis Commission for Social Justice, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 26, 1931. 


clude also the impoverished condition 
of the farmers, whose difficulties are 
partly due to expanded production in 
many quarters of the globe. But one 
important cause of the present de- 
pression, as many observers are 
agreed, is the disparity between, on 
the one hand, the capacity of agricul- 
ture and industry to produce and, on 
the other hand, the power of consum- 
ers to absorb the commodities and 
services which that capacity exists to 
create. 

In an economy such as that of the 
United States, which is self-contained 
to a much greater extent than that of 
most countries, this lack of balance is 
caused by factors which are more 
easily subject to control than would 
be the case if more of the producers 
and consumers lived under different 
flags. By seeing to it that American 
consumers of American products are 
supplied with the purchasing power 
to buy these products we can avoid 
one major cause of depressions. 

The maladjustment of supply and 
demand has come about somewhat 
in this wise. Let us suppose that 
during a period of prosperity there 
are produced in a given space of time 
$10,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services and that there exists the pur- 
chasing power to absorb them, largely 
within the country and to some extent 
outside the country. Of the $10,000,- 
000,000 which is paid for these goods 
and services a certain portion goes to 
labor and management in the form of 
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wages and salaries, a portion of the 
remainder goes to investors in the 
form of interest and dividends, and 
what is left goes to landowners in the 
form of rent. Most of the $10,000,- 
000,000 which is thus paid is again 
spent by its recipients for further 
goods and services which the country’s 
productive organization continues to 
turn out. A little may be lent outside 
the country and be spent elsewhere. 
Most of the money which is again 
spent within the country is paid out 
tor consumable goods and services. 
But a part of it—sometimes more, 
sometimes less—is invested or lent 
before it is again paid out and the 
amount which is so invested or lent 
(except the portion which goes to 
finance retail purchases) is expended 
for so-called capital goods—build- 
ings, machinery, et cetera. The 
amount so invested has in recent 
years tended to increase productive 
efficiency and the volume of product. 
Thus, unless prices are correspond- 
ingly reduced, the total asking price 
of the goods and services offered for 
sale is increased—say, from $10,000,- 
000,000 as before to $11,000,000,- 
000. Obviously these goods and serv- 
ices can not be sold for $11,000,000,- 
000 unless an added $1,000,000,000 
in purchasing power has somehow 
been created. 

Various means of increasing pur- 
chasing power exist. During a period 
of prosperity people may grow freer 
in their spending than is the case at 
other times. Or the amount of credit 
available for the financing of retail 
purchases may be increased, as was 
the case during the recent period of 
prosperity. Or the foreign market 
may enlarge. Any of these stimulants 
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to consumption may serve for some 
time to maintain prosperity. But ulti- 
mately an economic system, especially 
where it is largely national in scope 
and there are barriers to foreign 
trade, must rely for increased pur- 
chasing power mainly upon the ex- 
penditure of a larger proportion of 
the income from the sale of goods and 
services for the purchase of further 
goods and services. Such a result 
must be attained largely through an 
increase of wages, which alone can be 
translated principally into purchases 
—since interest, dividends, and rent 
go for the most part to people whose 
needs as consumers are already met. 
Now in the situation which is sup- 
posed above the tendency is quite 
likely to be the opposite. As additional 
capital is invested and efficiency is in- 
creased, machines displace men and 
women, thus reducing the number of 
employed persons. Not enough of 
the interest and dividends which are 
paid as return upon the capital in- 
vested in these machines will be spent 
to compensate for the reduced pur- 
chases by wage-earners or to take up 
the added product of the machines. 
Prices will not fall rapidly enough to 
take up the slack because the expecta- 
tions of investors, landlords, wage- 
earners and others are still on the old 
basis. Many of these expectations 
have been writen into contracts which 
can not be avoided. Wage-cutting to 
reduce prices, moreover, would fur- 
ther cut down purchasing power and 
thus a vicious circle of cause and effect 
would be closed. Nevertheless as 
time goes on markets become glutted, 
prices inevitably do fall, workers are 
laid off or put on part time, wage 
rates are reduced and investors re- 
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ceive reduced returns or even lose 
their investments in whole or in part. 
Moreover, because of a contraction 
of credit, a good deal of purchasing 
power goes out of existence. Thus 
the depression becomes acute. 

As our society is organized we have 
no planning or control machinery to 
ward off such depressions or even 
foresee them and no means of dealing 
with them or mitigating their effects 
when they arrive. Various proposals 
for providing such machinery have 
been made, many of which are essen- 
tial to a complete solution of the 
problem. Here, however, attention 
will be centered upon the problem of 
maintaining and progressively increas- 
ing the share of wage-earners and 
smaller-salaried employees in the in- 
come from the sale of goods and serv- 
ices, to the end that the total purchas- 
ing power of the people of the coun- 


try may keep pace with the capacity to 
produce goods and services. 

There has been no lack of realiza- 
tion recently that this problem exists. 
In fact the doctrine of high wage 
rates has all but become the official 
dogma of the American capitalists’ 


religion. Henry Ford has received 
credit for originating it; numerous in- 
dustrialists have echoed it and Presi- 
dent Hoover has proclaimed it abroad 
in the land. Nor has there been an 
ertire lack of good faith in the at- 
tempts that have been made to live 
according to the gospel. Many large 
industries have maintained wage rates, 
whatever they may have done about 
laying off employees or placing them 
on part time. And it has been con- 
tinuously reemphasized in editorials 
and speeches that the wage-cutting 
employer contributes to the depres- 


sion from which he is suffering. But 
it seems obvious that all the preaching 
and good resolutions must fail if they 
are not supplemented by united action 
of some sort. Each employer’s own 
employees are but a fraction of the 
consumers of his product and most of 
their incomes enter into the purchase 
of the goods and services produced by 
others. He can go forward with high 
wages and steady employment only if 
others do likewise and he thus receives 
assurances that the market for his 
product will actually be maintained, 
partly as a result of his own action but 
more largely as a result of the similar 
actions of others. At present, of 
course, there are no such assurances 
and it is well known that the earnings 
of workers have been greatly reduced. 

What is needed, then, is some form 
of organization to see to it that wages 
actually are maintained and that em- 
ployment is protected. The most ob- 
viously suitable form of organization 
is the labor union and the federation 
of labor unions, whose control extends 
beyond individual producing enter- 
prises and can be made to embrace 
substantially the whole field of em- 
ployment. It is difficult to conceive of 
a form of organization which can be 
more effective than this, which makes 
use of the power of those who are 
most interested in the maintenance of 
wages and employment. Yet this 
form of organization exists in only a 
small part of the industry and trade of 
this country. Only about 12 per cent 
of the wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in the United States are or- 
ganized, as compared with 35 per cent 
in Germany and 34 per cent in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Organization 
here is too weak and partial to affect 
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the situation outside a few industries 
and in many of these the unions feel 
impelled to yield to the same pressure 
which prevents individual employers 
from maintaining wages and employ- 
ment. 

The reasons for this weakness of 
labor unions in the United States are 
numerous. Americans, with the fron- 
tier so recent in their heritage, are 
loath as yet to submit to any form of 
organization. Hence the workers 
themselves are not particularly will- 
ing to surrender some of their indi- 
vidual freedom, as membership in a 
union requires. Thus far, however, 
the general level of welfare in this 
country has been sufficiently high to 
prevent discontent from finding wide- 
spread expression. In addition the 
casual nature of much of the employ- 
ment in this country has made it diff- 


cult to gather workers together in per- 


manent organizations. Finally, the 
American ideal has continued to be 
the phenomenal success of single indi- 
viduals, such as still is depicted in the 
general run of motion pictures. We 
have not got much beyond the stage 
of each for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. 

Thus labor unions in this country 
have had a great deal of difficulty in 
making headway. They have suc- 
ceeded in entrenching themselves in 
a few trades and industries. They 
have secured legal recognition of their 
rights to exist. But the general atti- 
tude toward them remains one of hos- 
tility. Relatively few people, accord- 
ing to my observation, believe even 
now that workers have a right to 
strike in order to secure favorable 
terms, just as capital strikes when it 
closes a plant that can not be operated 
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ata profit. Instinctively most people 
still believe a strike is a form of 
holdup. The courts have reflected 
this attitude, in many instances, by 
outrageously abusing their power in 
the issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. In many states the police and 
the militia have becn used to help de- 
feat strikes. The worker in this 
country, except in a few industries and 
establishments, has no security of 
status whatever. The weight of pub- 
lic opinion and the organized might of 
the state still operate to prevent his 
achieving such a status. Meanwhile, 
unfortunately, the leadership of some 
of the existing unions has gone to seed, 
or abuses have crept in which have 
made these unions a predatory type of 
organization. As a result undeserved 
discredit has been cast upon unionism 
as a whole. 

This situation must change before 
we can hope to eliminate the un- 
balanced production and consumption 
which is one of the major causes of 
depressions and unemployment in our 
economic system. Not as a measure 
of social justice alone, but as a means 
of self-preservation for the existing 
order and as an essential foundation 
for enduring prosperity, there must 
be widespread organization of the 
wage-earners of this country. In no 
other way can purchasing power be 
maintained so successfully orcapital be 
prevented so effectively from rushing 
into enterprises that can not contrib- 
ute their share of adequately-sup- 
ported employees to the nation’s econ- 
omy. Low wages, intermittent em- 
ployment and bad working conditions 
must disappear. Enlightened employ- 
ers here and there will, no doubt, con- 
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tinue to take forward steps. The 
Government can do much through 
wise legislation. But organized self- 
help is the only adequate device for 
achieving this necessary object. 
Ordinary citizens, of course, can 
take no direct measures to promote 
labor organizations. But they can 
insist that the use of the injunction in 
labor disputes be curbed by means of 
legislation such as that which has been 
pending in Congress. They can see 
to it that the strong arm of public 
force is not used to beat down strikers 
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unjustly. They can, finally, contribute 
to a public opinion which will realize 
that organized control is normal and 
necessary in a world of large-scale 
production. In other countries or- 
ganization for workers is axiomatic. 
No one there would think of return- 
ing to an economic order in which the 
worker stands alone in bargaining 
with huge corporations or even with 
smaller employers. America musi be- 
come up-to-date in this matter. Tra- 
dition, unthinking individualism in 
these United States must disappear. 


ROADSIDE FLOWERS 


We are the roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Levers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind, 

We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise, 
And His rain to fall like pardon 


On our dusty 


On us he bas laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 

Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason, 

The Lord of the Garden knows. 


Buss CARMAN. 





(Copyright). 
A Fragment from the Bread Line by Ella Buchanan 





THE BREAD LINE 


HuGuH MOLLESON FosTeR* 


Two thousand men! Two thousand 


men 
Outside the church’s door! 
I never saw so many men 
Attending church before, 
And so in wonderment I asked 
What such a crowd was for. 


The streets were silent far and wide, 
The men were silent, too. 
They kicked their feet and cuffed their 
ears 
And rubbed their fingers blue; 
They whispered to each other for 
A butt or for a chew. 


The streets were empty all the way, 
Without a car in view. 

On early Sunday mornings all 
The streets are bare, I knew; 

But I was dazed and stood amazed— 
These men were empty, too. 


Two thousand men! Two thousand 
men 
Had come to beg their bread. 
In column of fours at the church’s 
doors 
They stood there to be fed. 
From dawn till half-way on to noon 
They stood in chill and dread. 


It is not quite a pleasant sight 
To see men beg their bread; 
It is not good to see the look 
Of those whose hope has fled; 
What is revealed should be con- 
cealed, 
Like the nakedness of the dead. 


*Copyright, 1931, by Hugh Molleson Foster. 


Two thousand men day in, day out, 
Made up that column gray 
That reached from lych-gate round 
the block 
And back again, half-way; 
And the Little Church Around the 
Corner 
Fed them every day. 


It fed a hundred thousand men 
With soup and dried legumes, 
A regiment of beaten men 
Whose fortune never blooms; 
For the uniform of poverty 
Is not bedecked with plumes. 


“O God!’ I cried, “Have pity on 
The hungry waiting there!” 

Then “Kyrie Eleison” 
Came floating on the air; 

But words within and out the church 
Were all the selfsame prayer. 


Two thousand on the sidewalk stood 
And scarce a score inside. 
Two thousand begged their bodies’ 
bread; 
The soul’s bread might abide 
A later time to serve their need, 
When hunger might subside. 


The worshipers within the church 
Looked rich and overfed; 

The hungry ones beyond the gate 
Looked drab and nearly dead; 
But none within called those with- 

out— 
They were not quite well bred. 
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The worshipers within the church 
Knelt piously and prayed, 

The hungry men outside the church 
Stood stolidly, afraid 

To break their silence or their ranks 
In Bread Liners’ Parade. 


The horror of that piteous sight 
Stirred pity in my soul; 

I gave a dollar, all I could, 
In hope it would console 

A few of those defeated men 
Who begged their daily dole. 


Some had no hats, some had no coats, 
And some unsightly toes 
Were sticking through the holes of 
shoes, 
Like wounds that would not close; 
And all, for loss of self-respect, 
Were sullenly morose. 


While one man gnawed the button on 
His dirty, ragged coat, 

Another caught his fellow by 
His lean and corded throat, 

For snatching at a garbage can, 
With contents half afloat. 


These men were not the common run 
Of beggars on the street, 

But men as good as you or I; 
Perhaps not quite so neat, 

Who waited for a piece of bread— 
The army of defeat. 


For some were young and some were 
old 
And some once highly paid; 
Unskilled and skilled for children and 
For wives their homes had made; 
But now some economic force 


Had robbed them of their trade. 
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The richest city in the world 
Lay callously asleep, 
While men by millions begged their 
bread, 
In droves like driven sheep, 
And the price of wheat went sliding 
down 
A great toboggan steep. 


All through the richest land on earth 
Were men thrown out of work 

To taste of failure not their own, 
To bear the bitter irk 

Of fear of age in want or one 
That other men will shirk. 


O captains of industry and masters 
of finance! 

Is this disgrace upon your heads 

Or chargeable to your hands? 

O leaders of big business and high 
priests of your trade! 

What have you done or left undone 

To ruin human lives? 

If this is business, then I say 

That it is worse than war. 

The cause is lost, the glory’s gone, 

For unemployment saps the zest 

Of life and hope and aim. 

Was business made for man, you 
think? 

Or man for business made? 

“Business is business,”’ you reply— 

A cruel, stupid word; 

And “Business as usual” — 

Another foolish thought. 

“But business still is 
Right! 

What other could it be? 

What else could it be likened to? 

In subjugating men 

It’s worse than feudal days. 

From battle, murder, sudden death 

And pestilence and famine, 


business.” 
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We should not pray to be delivered: 
But spare us, Lord, from business. 
From ruthless cruelty of greed, 

From speed and saving time, 

From twisting, thwarting human lives 
In dull commercialism, 

From maniac efficiencies 

And mechanistic standards; 

Good Lord, deliver us! and let 


Us be ourselves in peace. 


It’s wrong! All wrong, this mad 
machine, 

This monster Moloch god! 

And those who speed the dread ma- 
chine 

Have speeded it to pieces, 

Have wrecked themselves and us in it 

And do not know the cause 

Or how to cure or yet prevent 

The next collapse. The men 

Of business do not know or care 

For men, instead of money; 

And soon as business starts again 

They disregard the past. 

It’s wrong! All wrong, this business 
life! 

We are men and not machines. 

No wonder Christ preferred the 
poor. 


Your stockholders of course you pay, 

Employees you can fire; 

But who will buy your products if 

They can not earn their living? 

And someone gave a bonus 

Of a million and a half 

To someone just the other day. 

The stockholders protested, but 

The president kept his loot; 

While steel fell down in price and 
sales, 


Like a wounded bird in flight. 


Business may be business, 

But human lives are more. 

You prate about expansion when 
Your business goes to smash, 
And after loud convention talk 
Go back to fire men. 

Big business may be big, but what 
Of little human lives? 

It is not real efficiency 

To fire men in stress, 

When women and their children must 
Depend on what men earn. 


America! America! 

Is this what you have done? 

You boast of business and machines, 

Your genius is for gain; 

You would not break machinery, 

But you break men’s lives instead. 

You have not made much music, little 
art, 

And poets but a few. 

Commercialism is your life 

And money is your god; 

And yet you have not found a cure 

For cycles of distress; 

But let men starve or beg their bread. 

Is this all you can do? 


The economic laws we teach 
May be all right or wrong; 

The Social laws we prate and preach 
Are not in practice strong; 

Unless the common good we reach, 
We can not last for long. 


It is not right in any plight 
That men should beg their bread, 
It is not fair to bring despair 
Till hope itself has fled. 
If this is what our business means, 
America is dead. 








WAGES 


Emit SZABO 


ONCEPTIONS, definitions, di- 
mensions and proportions have 
greatly changed since we studied 

our books and economics, and I am 
wondering whether the old rule still 
holds good that a respectable trade 
balance is the source of national 
growth and mirrors our prosperity. 
We have been taught that a country 
without export trade is like playing a 
game of cards in the family. No one 
gains, no one loses. I wonder? 
Take for instance our own trade 
balance of 1928, a middling year as 
compared to 1930. Our gain of for- 
eign trade was about 1.2 billion dol- 
lars, not counting the trade with our 
possessions. If we include coin, bul- 


lion and ore shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, our gain was in the neighbor- 
hood of 1.5 billion dollars. Would 
you call it big business in the present 
meaning of the word, when a million 
dollars has become small change and 


chicken feed? Why, one single de- 
partment store retails as much per 
year, and the A. & P. stores have sold 
in the first nine months of this year 
eight times as much domestic goods to 
domestic consumers for spot cash. 

It is necessary to clear up this ques- 
tion because it happens to be the story 
of our unemployment problem and 
very likely the same story will pop up 
again if or when the cry for higher 
wages will be raised. 

During the war and shortly after- 
ward we had a good chance to capture 
the trade of our South American and 
trans-Pacific neighbors, heretofore 
controlled by some of the nations then 
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engaged in the war, and unable to at- 
tend to their own needs, far less to 
their foreign customers. Our trade 
with foreign customers then jumped 
from $2,755 millions in 1915 to 
$4,302 millions in 1916, to $6,250 
millions in 1917, to $7,833 millions 
in 1919 and to $8,105 millions in 
1920, coming down to $4,427 mil- 
lions in 1921 and $3,780 millions in 
1922. 

The sudden raise and downfall is 
explained by the war itself and by the 
fact that both the victorious and the 
defeated export nations regained 
their former capacity and entered the 
arena of competition. The war did 
not bring us any new possessions, de- 
pendencies or mandates; we could not 
meet the keen competition quite suc- 
cessfully with our superior quality of 
goods, and there we are! 

Now the cry was raised that our 
wages were far too high. We must 
reduce wages, meet the world com- 
petition or close our shops. 

So we started and continued to cut 
wages with the result of cutting down 
simultaneously our own domestic pur- 
chasing power and home consumption 
until it was reduced to the present 
minimum. 

But we have gained 1.5 billion dol- 
lars in our trade with foreign coun- 
tries, being less than American travel- 
ers are spending abroad for pleasure 
in good American coin. Why, we can 
spend $1,200 billions right on the 
spot for immediate and urgent needs 
due to exhaustion. It is not my own 
estimate but the estimate of our De- 
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partment of Commerce and simple 
arithmetic, too: 120 million people 
at an average of $1,000 per capita. 

Supposing the old rule of exports 
and trade balance is still good, why 
had wages to be cut all over the coun- 
try and in all lines of business such 
as are not intended for export trade 
and not doing any export trade? 

There may be a certain percentage 
of agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests that would consider world trade 
vital, but this percentage is small as 
compared to those interested only in 
home consumption. The fact is that 
wages are cut and labor-saving de- 
vices introduced in order to satisfy 
“public” demand for higher dividends 
and higher quotations of stock. 

For the same reason labor-saving 
devices will not stop right here in the 
highly advanced state they may be 
in, but very likely will reach higher 
peaks. Work will be done in still less 
time, with still less man power. What 
then? 

It might be a splendid idea for a 
poet with great phantasy to discover 
a new continent, or a new planet fit 
to live in (even half as good as in the 
blessed United States) ; then remove 
about 120,000,000 people from the 
United States to this new planet and 
leave this country exclusively to the 
ruling minority, and all for them- 
selves. Then narrate in detail how 
both the pioneering majority, starting 
all over again, and the ruling minority 
controlling the entire United States 
are getting along. There hasn’t been 
a good epic since the beginning of the 
century and it ought to be a best seller 
of the century. 

But, leaving phantasy alone, the 
nearest approach to a solution of re- 
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storing conditions satisfactory to the 
large plurality is higher wages. First 
restore 1920 wages, then gradually 
raise them. 

Communism is no solution in a 
country that will believe almost any- 
thing but in communism. As far as 
can be observed the only ones in this 
country who believe in communism 
are the ruling minority and a small 
group of displeased people who do 
not know what they want. Neither 
can do much harm. 

Although provocation is large, 
there exists a fairly good understand- 
ing, intent and spirit of cooperation 
between labor and capital. None of 
them pretends any more to be the 
more important party of the combina- 
tion. It was recognized long ago that 
the laborer singly and collectively is 
an important factor in public and 
business life as a producer, consumer, 
taxpayer and investor. 

Wages must be standardized irre- 
spective of living conditions and 
demand and supply. Living expense 
was the idea of the slave-driver; de- 
mand and supply the idea of the slave- 
trader. 

We have no interest in a prole- 
tariat. We need solvent citizens, able 
to buy our goods and pay their bills, 
insurance, taxes, interests and loans. 
Undesirables are not born but made. 
If undesirability is hereditary in some 
cases, then ruthless society has made 
their forebears undesirable. By birth 
all children are desirable. Charity is 
a poor substitute for work, and does 
not improve character. If a man, 
compelled to give up principle by prin- 
ciple, has arrived at charity, then he 
is pretty nearly ready for anything 
that may come up occasionally. Ex- 
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travagant management, exaggerated 
accumulation of wealth is not neces- 
sary and is unhealthy and may be just 
as undesirable as those compelled to 
commit minor crimes and offenses. 
Standardization of wages will sta- 
bilize work, purchasing power, solv- 
ency and prosperity. Prices will go 
up; so will prosperity. Foreign busi- 
ness is not our business but the business 
of revenue officials and statisticians. 


Standardization of Wages 


We started from the fact that 
everything is valued according to a 
fixed and standing rule save labor. 
Even machine labor can be valued to 
the least fraction of a cent. Labor 
is various. So are the manufactured 
goods; yet each variety or piece has 
a fixed value, according to a certain 
formula, reading: 

Material plus labor, plus overhead 
(including selling expense), plus de- 
preciation, plus profit. 

The same formula may be used 
with a little modification to ascertain 
the value of labor. 

The modified formula will be: 
Time, plus overhead, plus deprecia- 
tion, plus profit. 

Time is the quantity of work. 
Overhead is the expense of living 
and transportation according to local 
and timely conditions. Depreciation 
means the tear and wear of the human 
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body, energy, mental capacity, et 
cetera, through advancing age, acci- 
dents, sickness, et cetera. If the con- 
sumer may be expected to pay for 
tear and wear of the dead machinery, 
then he certainly will not decline to 
pay for depreciation of the human 
machinery. The rate of depreciation 
may be fixed according to the rate of 
insurance which everybody ought and 
should be able to carry to a certain 
amount. Profit is the aim, motive, 
basis and result of work. Under pres- 
ent conditions the wage and salary 
earner works at a loss. Bills, taxes, 
interest, loans, et cetera can not be 
paid out of loss but only out of profits. 
A fair rate for profit should be pro- 
vided according to the kind and value 
of the work done. 

If wages and salaries can be fixed 
under this formula, then we may 
prognosticate prosperity. Otherwise 
the word has no meaning for the large 
majority of the population. If the 
prosperity of the minority of people 
is based on underpaying and under- 
nourishing many millions of people, 
the prosperity is undesirable. On the 
other hand, if we can create a gen- 
eral prosperity then the masses will 
be no burden to their fellow human 
beings, to institutions, organizations, 
municipalities and the commonwealth. 
And perhaps there will be less crimi- 
nals, undesirables and dissatisfied 
politicians. 


CHINESE FARMER 


I have harvested my wheat; now I will plant my rice. 
One field bears many crops. 
I have harvested my youth; now for a fruitful age. 


One life has many joys. 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 





JUSTICE 


HERBERT HARLEY 


administration of justice. This 

function of government is the 
most essential and most difficult of all 
and if we except defense against for- 
eign foes, it is the most fundamental. 
A nation which does not administer 
justice efficiently fails in a most vital 
duty. 

Since our nation and our American 
civilization are notably at fault in this 
respect it is up to us to see that the 
condition is remedied. The purpose 
of this article is to show that the pres- 
ent defects of justice are not to be 
taken as permanent proof of incapac- 
ity. The author, observing that 
Americans share the blood and the 
cultures of peoples who long ago mas- 
tered the problem of doing justice 
fairly and efficiently, would be dis- 
posed to expect a great reform in this 
country even if he were not aware of 
many developments which support his 
optimism. 

Justice is a matter for specialists. 
It must be rendered through lawyers 
and judges, constituting together the 
judicial branch of government. This 
is the personnel of justice. There 
must also be organization and proce- 
dure. Having reduced the essential 
factors to these simple terms let us 
consider what has been done and what 
is now needed. The situation may 
prove to be far less hopeless than is 
generally supposed. 


I—tThe Bar 


In most of the American Colonies 


| reel has a stake in the 
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the lawyer was looked upon as un- 
necessary and a nuisance. This situa- 
tion extended even into the nineteenth 
century, when lawyers had become ab- 
solutely indispensable. While the na- 
tion and the states could not get along 
without lawyers the traditional atti- 
tude of suspicion served to discourage 
them from attaining true professional 
status. In all other countries they 
constituted an integrated profession 
with conspicuous public duties and 
with power to accomplish their work 
by controlling admissions and disbar- 
ments. In several of the smaller 
Eastern States public prejudice did 
not prevent the development of a bar 
of good personnel and high stand- 
ards, and those states have greatly 
benefited from the partial integration 
thus afforded. 

But generally throughout the coun- 
try the bar has been filled by self-nom- 
inated individuals, some of whom are 
inclined to treat their licenses to prac- 
tice law as letters of marque and re- 
prisal. The majority of the bar al- 
ways consisted of self-respecting, 
hard-working and faithful lawyers, 
but this majority had no means for 
controlling all practitioners. The fact 
is that they never had a fully consid- 
ered program until quite recently. 
Not until the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century did the better element 
of the profession, operating through 
voluntary and exclusive associations, 
succeed in securing laws that required 
some substantial study on the part of 
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applicants for admission. These laws 
were highly beneficial, but in the state 
of public opinion they could not be 
made thorough enough. 

No other country has had such 
excellent law schools and it is note- 
worthy that many young men choos- 
ing the profession have made their 
preparation far better than the stat- 
utes required. The profession was 
beginning to establish standards and 
was becoming differentiated between 
lawyers who took their responsibili- 
ties as agents of justice seriously and 
supported bar associations and law- 
yers who preferred to shirk the col- 
lective duties of the bar and make the 
most of lax discipline. The turning 
point came in 1921 when the organ- 
ized profession adopted adequate 
standards of education. Realizing 
that lawyers should not only possess 
good technical training, but also 
some knowledge of history, govern- 
ment, economics and the English 
language, this standard calls for two 
years of college education and three 
years of study of the law. 

In the past few years a number of 
states have amended their laws to 
make this standard actual and prog- 
ress is such that it is apparent that 
it is only a question of time when 
these standards will prevail in all 
states. Along with adequate educa- 
tional requirements goes a_ close 
scrutiny into the character of appli- 
cants. 

(4) Bar Organization—A few 
years ago the weakness of the volun- 
tary state bar associations as com- 
pared with their great field of work 
became obvious. These associations 


were all that we had for a long time. 
They were immeasurably better than 
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no organization; but they could not 
speak for the entire profession and 
they could not effectually control the 
conduct of all lawyers. The lawyer 
is more than any other person an in- 
dividualist. All through the nineteenth 
century it was mainly as individuals 
that lawyers rendered great public 
service and as individuals some of 
them disgraced their profession. Ow- 
ing mainly to this instinct for indi- 
vidual and uncontrolled freedom of 
action the legal profession resisted 
integration long after all other pro- 
fessions and all other occupations had 
organized in state and nation. 

In the past few years, however, the 
profession’s sense of a public duty to 
be discharged through collective ac- 
tion has led to the enactment of laws 
which oblige every lawyer to con- 
tribute to the support of his organized 
state bar and which gives to every 
lawyer an equal share in the control 
of the bar and in the formulation of 
its projects. Control comes through 
the election of members of a govern- 
ing board which is empowered 
to manage the affairs of the bar, 
and especially to examine appli- 
cants for admission and to super- 
vise conduct, with the power to 
impose penalties for infractions of 
rules. The states which have 
achieved this significant status are 
Alabama, North Dakota, Idaho, Cal- 
ifornia, New Mexico, Nevada and 
Oklahoma. In these states we have, 
for the first time in American history, 
the self-governing bar controlled by 
the will of the majority, which is the 
foundation for the administration of 
justice. The movement is spreading 
and when it prevails generally we will 
be at least on a par with other coun- 

















tries in respect to the personnel, the 
standards and the organized respon- 
sibility and powers of the bar which 
have enabled them to surpass us in 
this field of government. 


II.—The Judiciary. 


If anything is as unfortunate as a 
half-educated and irresponsible bar 
it is an unorganized judiciary. But 
in the primitive stage of development 
when there were only a few judges in 
a state and they met together fre- 
quently to deal with appeals, the need 
for organization was not realized. 
There was then substantial integra- 
tion of the judiciary. It was then 
that our typical form of courts was 
fixed in constitutions and statutes. 
Subsequently most of the states be- 
came populous; in some of them very 
large cities grew up; large numbers 
of judges were needed; but very gen- 
erally they were not permitted to 
exert as a judiciary any considerable 
control." They worked as separate 
units with little standardization. It 
has been very common in many states 
for some of the judges to be idle parts 
of the year while other judges were 
overwhelmed with work. These sys- 
tems of courts possessed no powers 
of counseling together, of studying 
needs and of formulating plans for 
meeting them. There was no cen- 
tralized direction. There was not 
even a record of past performance to 
enable the judges to know what they 
were collectively doing. The bench 
was without memory and without 
vision, comprised mainly of faithful 
judges who possessed no powers of 
really superintending the administra- 
tion of justice. So weak was this 
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form of judicial organization that 
the courts could not even preserve the 
ancient power of regulating proce- 
dure, which had to be taken over by 
the legislatures, with consequences 
now everywhere deplored. 

The situation naturally has been 
worse in the large cities where the in- 
ferior courts created originally to 
afford justice in every village have 
been retained, where there are a va- 
riety of courts, many judges, and no 
person or group having power or 
responsibility for direction. 

The movement to correct this an- 
archic condition of the judiciary looks 
eventually to the creation of a single 
court for each state, with a council 
of judges, aided by the bar, to super- 
intend every part. This can not be 
brought about in the present state of 
public ignorance as to these matters 
because it is necessary to amend state 
constitutions, which still represent the 
needs and the ideals of a century ago. 
But the movement does not wait for 
constitutional reform; it takes prac- 
tical steps for coordinating the judici- 
ary, and these steps, in the course of 
evolution, will lead to unification of 
courts. 

What is being done is to create by 
statute councils of judges, or of judges 
and lawyers, with the duty to study 
the needs of justice and to recommend 
changes to the legislature and to the 
bench. Because these judicial coun- 
cils have only advisory power there 
is little opposition to their creation. 
In the past few years such councils 


1 The control and direction that is needed is 
entirely in the field of administration, which is 
by far the weakest part of our system. Every 
judge is to remain entirely independent in the 
essential judicial function of deciding specific 
cases. 
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have been established in one-third of 
the states. In as many more states 
the movement is started. It will not 
be long until two-thirds of the states 
will have made this start toward court 
unification and supervision. In other 
words, it is a national movement, 
recognizing our greatest need in re- 
spect to our courts and judges and 
promising, on the basis of actual ac- 
complishment, to lead us out of the 
slough of inefficiency. 

At the present time a national union 
of these councils is being formed so 
that the work and experience of each 
will be available to all. The prob- 
lems of administering justice under 
the unprecedented conditions existing 
throughout our populous states are 
being studied intelligently and solu- 
tions are being worked out and ap- 
plied. California gives the best ex- 
ample of the operations of a judicial 
council (as it does also of the opera- 
tions of an integrated state bar). In 
that state the legislature appropriated 
$320,000 for the first four years’ 
work by its judicial council. Most of 
this money is used to transfer judges 
from rural counties to the great cen- 
ters of population where their serv- 
ices are needed, but meanwhile many 
statutes based upon a thorough sur- 
vey of conditions have been formu- 
lated by the judicial council and en- 
acted by the legislature. In North 
Carolina, on the other hand, the legis- 
lature supplied only $250 for its newly 
created judicial council and North 
Carolina boasts that it has spent 
$115,000,000 on state roads. And 
yet the North Carolina judicial coun- 
cil has made a good start toward en- 
listing the support of the bar and of 
all judges for needed reforms. 
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II1I.—Procedure 


We inherited with our English law 
an eighteenth century procedure for 
controlling litigation. One hundred 
years ago this elaborate procedure, 
unsuited to modern conditions, was 
breaking down in England. For fifty 
years the reform movement there 
struggled to free justice and modern- 
ize it. Success came in the seventies 
when the courts were unified in one 
structure and given powers and ma- 
chinery for regulating procedure. 

On this side reform began about 
1850 and took the form of wiping 
out the old procedure and substituting 
for it a new code enacted by the legis- 
lature. More than half the states 
followed New York in adopting simi- 
lar codes. In the less populous states 
the code has served fairly well. Its 
great defect has been in depriving the 
judiciary of participation in the highly 
technical work of adjusting proce- 
dural modes to new conditions. Along 
with this has gone the disposition of 
legislatures in every one of the states 
to lay down a multitude of hastily 
considered rules and a painful slow- 
ness in recognizing the need for ad- 
justments. The system has also en- 
couraged irresponsible lawyers to 
secure Tocco of rules beneficial 
only to themselves. 

Speaking at this time we have to 
admit that our plan for procedural 
reform took a mistaken course. For 
fifty years matters have grown worse 
with us while for fifty years the Eng- 
lish courts have made their own 
changes in rules, gradually perfecting 
a system that is unrivaled. 

Realizing this, the organized bar 
has for a number of years sought to 
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have the matter of regulating proce- 
dure restored to the judiciary. In a 
number of states this has been done, 
so that the courts finally are made 
responsible for results. The judicial 
council movement fits in well with this 
development because it affords a 
measure of judicial integration or co- 
ordination as a basis for procedural 
reform based upon thorough study by 
competent persons. 


IV.—Selection and Tenure of Judges 


We have experimented more in 
respect to methods for selecting 
judges and fixing their tenure than 
any other people and we are less satis- 
fied with results than are any other 
people. It is commonly said that it 
was popular distrust of the bench that 
led in most states to adoption of the 


plan of electing judges and limiting 


them to short terms. In opposition 
to this it may be suggested that it was 
distrust of governors that caused us 
to change from the appointive system. 
And more effectual than popular dis- 
trust was the interest of the lawyer in 
reducing the judge to the level of local 
politics and in making the office one 
dependent upon the good-will of polit- 
ical lawyers and affording them op- 
portunity to secure election. This 
interest of irresponsible lawyers has 
manifested itself also in degrading 
the judicial office by incumbering it 
with hundreds of enacted rules which 
restrict judicial power. Take for in- 
stance the rules which have made of 
the judge an almost helpless onlooker 
upon jury trial, depriving him of the 
power to aid justice at its source. 
Every bit of power taken from the 
bench has been merely transferred to 
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the practitioners. With low stand- 
ards of professional conduct in the 
absence of bar integration and power, 
the less responsible element in the 
profession has had a glorious time in 
sponsoring candidates for judicial 
office, in playing the dominant role in 
trials and in inducing legislatures to 
muddle procedure. (It all seems 
finally to go back to the need for an 
educated, high-minded, disciplined 
bar.) 

We have not heard of late any 
proposals to cure the evils of democ- 
racy by a larger dose of democracy. 
The line of treatment reached its 
limit in the laws requiring judges to 
be nominated at primaries on non- 
partisan ballots. Where these in- 
tended reforms prevail there is as 
much discontent with results as ever. 
It is found that now the judge is al- 
ways in politics, though not in parti- 
sanship, and that ambitious and suc- 
cessful lawyers usually do not aspire 
to judicial honors. 

It is true that the elective system is 
still giving fair satisfaction in the less 
populous parts of the country. Out- 
side of large cities any system can be 
made to yield good results if the 
voters have intelligence. This is 
shown best in Vermont where judges 
are elected for two-year terms, but 
where they commonly serve until age 
calls for retirement. 

But in the big cities it is largely a 
matter of luck as to whether the 
judicial office secures worthy incum- 
bents. Where the best results are 
being had the bar associations are 
fighting manfully to guide voters. 
And in the large cities the induce- 
ments to accept judicial nominations 
become yearly less able to compete 
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with the independence and greater in- 
come of private practice. 

One of the conspicuous shortcom- 
ings of the elective system with short 
terms lies in the predicament of the 
judge who is nearing the end of his 
term. It is not that he fears to sub- 
mit his stewardship to a vote of the 
electors. That would be fair. But 
we require him to face a field of hun- 
gry aspirants, all of them interested 
in belittling his accomplishments. It 
is no wonder that we sustain every 
year throughout the country a sad 
loss of judicial experience and talent 
and that every year public service of 
this character becomes less attractive 
to those best qualified to serve. 

A plan is offered to meet this ad- 
mitted evil. It provides that at the 
end of his term the judge’s name go 
on a ballot, with no other candidate, 


so that the electors can pass upon the 
one question of whether they want to 
retain him. Since this is eminently 
fair, since it conserves the only direct 
power that the electorate can exercise 
and since it calls for no constitutional 
amendment, it is certain to be adopted 


before long. It still leaves open the 
question as to who shall select a suc- 
cessor to the judge not re-elected or 
the judge who voluntarily resigns. In 
California it is proposed to have the 
governor appoint to fill such vacan- 
cies. It is to be understood that there 
would be only a few such vacancies in 
any one governor’s term, so that the 
occasions would be conspicuous. As 
an alternative it is proposed that the 
organized bar of the district or city 
make the choice. 

We are by no means through with 
this problem of judicial selection and 
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tenure. We have experimented widely 
and we will experiment still more. 


V.—The Progress of Reform 


So far nothing has been said as to 
the failures and scandals of criminal 
justice. But all that has been said 
applies equally to both civil and crim- 
inal justice. Both call for an edu- 
cated, disciplined, self-respecting and 
self-governing bar. Both call for a 
bench composed of judges who have 
demonstrated ability in practice, who 
are workers, who can cooperate in 
running the courts in a disciplined, 
managed system. Both call for power 
on the part of the judiciary to make 
rules of procedure. The enforce- 
ment of ordinary criminal law is so 
vital and there are such admittedly 
wicked snags in criminal procedure 
that the nation-wide movement to re- 
form these rules is in every way justi- 
fied. This reform is coming about in 
state after state. But after it is ac- 
complished there remain the much 
more fundamental reforms above dis- 
cussed. 

We shall still need to extend the 
reform that looks to adequate edu- 
cation for those who wish to practice 
law. We shall need to encourage 
the movement which integrates the 
legal profession so that it can enforce 
its will respecting conduct. We shall 
need to strive for making our con- 
geries of courts into a unified system 
under responsible direction. We shall 
need to work out a sensible, practical 
body of rules of procedure so that 
bench and bar may take pride in its 
essential function. We shall need to 
find means for making the judicial 
office not only one of honor, but one 
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that is safe for the incumbent as a 
career in the public service. These 
needs are all interrelated and inter- 
dependent in the struggle for efficiency 
in justice. In all of them we have 
a sufficient program and in most of 
them a very good start has been made. 

We have virtually arrived now at 
the stage of having a shining example 
of good accomplishment. In Cali- 
fornia, with less than three years of 
bar integration and judicial unifica- 
tion, such progress has been made that 
all the people realize that a new era 
has opened. A great majority of ten 
thousand lawyers are inspired by the 
progress already made to increase 
their efforts. The finest leadership 
exists. In that state it is realized that 
reform of justice constitutes a great 
field of genuine statesmanship. Other 
states, Wisconsin, Idaho, Ohio, Kan- 
sas, notably, will before long yield 
invaluable examples. 

For all this recent progress, but lit- 
tle known outside the legal profes- 
sion, great credit must be given to the 
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faithful and far-seeing minority of 
lawyers who have striven for years 
through the inadequate agency of 
voluntary bar associations to make 
the present situation possible. The 
bar associations of the country have 
nursed these reforms. One of the bar 
organizations of nation-wide mem- 
bership is the American Judicature 
Society, devoted solely to promoting 
the efficient administration of justice. 
The society has numbered in its mem- 
bership the great leaders of the bench 
and bar in the United States—William 
Howard Taft, Elihu Root, Charles 
E. Hughes, John H. Wigmore, Ros- 
coe Pound, Harry Olson and many 
others. 

While the public knows little of 
the movement here briefly sketched 
it must be understood that to carry it 
to fruition there must be public under- 
standing and support. In this work 
there is room for all to participate. 
There is no field of patriotic endeavor 
which promises so much in return for 
individual support and effort. 


HOPE 


How glorious is the battle of the brave— 
They of the shining swords, whose courage keen 


Is their most worthy weapon! 
Strong certainty they fight! 


With what clean 
Nor falling, crave 


The respite that, alluring, doth enslave; 
For them no fettered safety, vile and mean, 


No wretched servitude! 


They, daring, e’en 


By one swift stroke themselves. both lose and save! 


While I—O God! 


O Father, pity me! 


Sick with the struggle, I must pull apart 

My cords of bondage only strand by strand; 

Yet in my very weakness hope shall be; 

I have no strength, therefore my fainting heart 
Shall ask and have the strength of Thine own hand! 


S. C. N. 
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Until economic conditions are such that all people are 
able to maintain the normal uptrend in standards of liv- 
ing . . . the brake is set on demand, making progress 


difficult. 


While there is uncertainty on what the national policy 
on wages will be, it is to be expected that hesitation in 
business will continue. . . . Many wage and salary re- 
ductions have already been made without stimulating pro- 
duction or consumption to any noticeable extent. 


Usually factory goods can be produced in large volume 
only so long as industrial workers can buy them in large 
volume. 


It is in the order of progress that on the whole wages 
should tend constantly to increase, a condition that should 
be gratifying to all, seeing that it signifies a correspond- 
ing increase in the standard of living too; in turn in- 
creases the demand for the necessities, the comforts and 
the conveniences of life—the moving factor in the profit- 
able employment of capital and the opportunity for work 
for the wage earner. 


In this crisis there must be no cutting of wages. I 
hope wisdom will prevail and there will be no such reduc- 
tions. 


American business has a real scare to screw its courage 
to the fighting pitch—a threatened atrocity that would 
dismay the world—the violation of the American standard 
of living. 


The feeling of insecurity which grows as employment 
diminishes, and, whether arising from fear of old age, in- 
validity, or unemployment, is the worst competitor of the 
producer of goods and services. People will not buy things 
merely because they have money in their pockets; they 
must feel that the money will keep coming. High wages 
alone will not bring about the prosperity that business 
wishes. Business must also provide a sense of security of 
income for the consumer. 


The permanent shortening of the work week with full- 
time earnings is an almost inevitable trend in American 
industry. It is the worker’s share in advancing civiliza- 
tion. It must not be hastened at the expense of lower life 
standards, however. Increased earnings, improved educa- 
tion, greater protection in old age, sickness and death, and 
above all protection against unemployment must be con- 
comitants. 
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Business men have learned in the short period of ten 
years that high real wages are not only plain human justice 
in a country that is securing constantly improved control 
over nature, but also a condition of good business. Now 
they must learn that adequate security for workers in in- 
dustry and commerce, and either simultaneously or later 
as may seem wise, shorter hours of labor without reduction 
in the aggregate real wages of the worker, are probably a 
condition of permanent progress and certainly a condition 
of good business in the generation immediately ahead of us. 


Consideration for the individual would seem to be the 
most constructive long-swing policy that business could 
adopt. 


Unemployment, with the consequent shrinkage in wage 
earnings, has lessened the buying power of the consuming 
public to such an extent that not only industry is affected 
but agriculture is affected. 

Leading economists of the United States, in both the 
conservative and liberal groups, strongly oppose the lower- 
ing of our wage standards. They know, as every intelligent 
person must know, that the lowering of wage standards 
means a lowering of buying power and a lowering of buy- 
ing power means increased depression. 


As we learn from war so we learn from financial and 
business depression like the one now worrying us. This 


depression teaches big men that their prosperity depends 
on good and constant wages for the little man. 


The interests of capital and labor are mutual. Capital 
pulls one oar, labor pulls the other, and management is 
at the helm. It is incumbent upon all three groups thor- 
oughly to understand conditions, appreciate the situation 
in which each is placed, and then join in wholehearted co- 
operation. This is the only way we can reach an objective 
in which the interests of each are the interests of all. 


Demand, or, that is to say, consumption, now is more 
important than supply, or production, since the power of 
production is unlimited, so that what a bread line repre- 
sents, besides the heartache, is a positive and irreplaceable 
loss of demand. These people, if they were at work, would 
all be buyers. Each hour of their idleness is like a cargo 
of common wealth sunk in the sea. 


The disillusionments of this period of depression will 
yield only future profits if we who are the responsible 
managers of business have the wisdom to remember that, 
next to bread and shelter and the love of their fellows, men 
need and want nothing so much as they need and want 
security. 
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longer the ultra-radical and 

revolutionary labor movement 
it once was, is a fact which has ap- 
parently attracted little notice in this 
country. The usual conception of a 
syndicalist still seems to be a sallow, 
wild-eyed French workingman, with 
a red flag in one hand and a nail- 
studded “‘sabot’’ in the other. Such a 


T xs syndicalism in France is no 


conception, however, if it ever was 
exact, is fully fifteen years out of date, 
for French syndicalism has definitely 
cast aside its glaringly scarlet revolu- 
tionarism of the pre-War period and 
today presents, in comparison, a thor- 
oughly conservative aspect. 


Radical- 
ism has given way before reformism. 
What follows will be an examination 
as to why and how this development 
has taken place. 

Before the War the syndical move- 
ment in France ‘was characterized by 
the intransigent violence of its doc- 
trines—its out and out stand for the 
creation of a new social order, to be 
based on the ‘“‘syndicat’” or trade 
union, and to be obtained as soon as 
possible, by any means. To mention 
the syndicalist doctrines of that pe- 
riod in only a general way, the syndi- 
calists believed that the revolution 
could only be brought about by a gen- 
eral strike; that their immediate ob- 
ject should be to prepare for this gen- 





Note: The following essay is based on mate- 
rial found in the stenographic reports of the 
congresses and of the governing committees of 
the two Confederations of Labor in France from 
1917 to 1926. 


eral strike, and that this preparation 
could only be accomplished by a lavish 
use of “direct action,” such as strikes, 
boycotts, agitation and to a lesser de- 
gree, sabotage. The usual struggle 
for higher wages, shorter hours and 
other material reforms was to be car- 
ried on, but the value of this action 
lay solely in the fact that it kept the 
working classes stirred up and discon- 
tented. Once gained, the reforms 
themselves counted for nothing—the 
ultimate social transformation was 
the one end in view. The class war 
was held to be an existing fact and as 
a consequence the working classes 
were to have no traffic of any sort 
with the government and the capi- 
talist class. The revolutionary ac- 
tivity of the proletariat was to be- 
come international. Quite naturally 
the syndicalists were outspoken paci- 
fists. 

With the outbreak of the World 
War this more or less elaborate struc- 
ture of extremist doctrines crumpled 
like a deflated balloon—the events 
which led to its fall being very dra- 
matic in their suddenness. When, 
during the tense days of July, 1914, 
war with Germany was becoming 
more and more certain, the syndical 
organizations in France redoubled 
their pacifist, anti-militarist agitation. 
Mass meetings were held, a general 
strike against war was threatened, an 
attempt was made to unite with the 
German labor movement to stop the 
impending war. But with the actual 
declaration of war a wave of in- 
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tense patriotic enthusiasm swept over 
France, completely crushing any pos- 
sibility of open opposition. Almost 
simultaneously, on July 31, Jean 
Jaures, the great socialist leader and 
idol of the French working classes, 
was assassinated. Before this com- 
bination of circumstances syndicalist 
intransigence was forced to give in. 
Syndicalism definitely surrendered its 
revolutionary attitude on August 2, 
1914, at the burial of Jaures, when 
Leon Jouhaux, head of the syndicalist 
“Confédération Générale du Travail” 

(C. G. T.), pledged to the govern- 
ment the unqualified support of or- 
ganized labor for the duration of the 
War. This began the period known 
as the “Sacred Union” between labor 
and the government, during which 
syndicalism substituted a policy of co- 
operation with the state and the em- 
ployer for one of antagonism to them. 
It was intended to maintain this union 
only until the end of the War; in- 
stead, syndicalism never has gone 
back to the extremism of its earlier 
days. 

This reversal of policy, which 
seemed to have been brought about 
by force of circumstances alone, had 
on the contrary been developing un- 
der the surface for some years previ- 
ously to 1914. For one thing, there 
had been for years within the syndical 
movement a small “reformist” minor- 
ity which had advocated the discard- 
ing of all revolutionarism and violent 
methods in order to promote the wel- 
fare of the working class by more 
peaceful means. Of more significance 
than this reformism, however, was 
the fact that the syndicalist leaders 
themselves had begun to realize that 
their gospel of agitation and violence 
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was accomplishing little. It had been 
highly successful in causing street 
fights, May Day riots and the like, 
but quite barren of practical results. 
Today the syndicalists freely admit 
that much of their earlier intran- 
sigence was pure bluff, employed as 
being the surest way of arousing the 
imagination of the working classes. 
The value of this bluff had been for 
the first time openly and seriously 
questioned at the congress of the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail held 
at Le Havre in 1912. Even at that 
time the more farsighted element 
among the syndicalists realized that 
their activity would have to be put on 
a more rational basis if the movement 
was to widen its influence. Thus, 
even if the War had not occurred, it 
is more than probable that syndicalist 
doctrines would have been modified 
before very long. The War hastened, 
but did not cause, the transition in the 
character of syndicalism. 

This process of transition proved 
to be a strenuous one, the period dur- 
ing which it occurred (1914-1922) 
being the most turbulent epoch in the 
history of a movement never noted 
for its serenity. The seeming una- 
nimity of spirit among the syndical- 
ists which had marked the beginning 
of the Sacred Union in August, 1914, 
lasted but a few short weeks at best. 
Within the Confédération Générale 
du Travail the more ardent extrem- 
ists began to regret that they had thus 
surrendered to circumstances, that 
they had not adhered to their original 
pacifist intentions even at the risk of 
martyrizing themselves. Bitter criti- 
cism was soon directed at the C. G. T. 
and its officers because of their will- 
ingness to engage in ‘‘collaboration of 








classes” and “collaboration with the 
public powers,” as their cooperation 
with various governmental and indus- 
trial agencies was called. They were 
called traitors, betrayers of the ideals 
of syndicalism—though the critics 
themselves had given tacit consent to 
the new policies at the outset. The 
extremists justified their position by 
saying that had they known to what 
it would lead, they would never have 
given their consent to the Sacred 
Union. This undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction continued to increase and 
by the end of 1917 it had become evi- 
dent that the syndical movement was 
effectually split into two factions—ex- 
tremist and reformist. The former 
wished to return immediately to the 
revolutionary aims and direct action 
of the old syndicalism ; the moderates, 
who were greatly in the majority, be- 
lieved it best to continue the Sacred 
Union. During the remaining years 
of the War these internal difficulties 
were patched up in one way or an- 
other, but in the post-War period the 
issue had to be squarely faced. 

The problem thus forced upon syn- 
dicalism in 1919-1920 was clear 
enough—the syndicalist organization 
could either admit that the extremist 
faction was right and revert to the 
old revolutionarism, with its agita- 
tion, its bluff and its lack of results; 
or it could once and for all abandon 
such tactics in order to devote itself 
to bettering the situation of the 
French worker by more conservative 
and more fruitful methods. There 
could be little doubt about the deci- 
sion of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail. For four years the or- 


ganization had been engaged, some- 
what hesitatingly, upon the newer 
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course and the syndicalist leaders 
were now convinced that in stressing 
the importance of present, material 
reforms they were giving to syndi- 
calism its true orientation. Late in 
1918 the C. G. T. proposed a com- 
plete program of necessary reforms, 
such as the eight-hour day, higher 
wages, nationalization of the impor- 
tant public utilities, protection of 
women and Children in industry and 
various forms of social insurance; 
these reforms were to serve as the 
immediate objectives of syndical ac- 
tion. This program was slightly al- 
tered and enlarged upon in 1921, and 
in its modified form still constitutes 
the basis of syndicalist activity. 
During these years 1919-1921 both 
factions within the movement were 
agreed that the time was ripe for ac- 
tion. The French nation was in a 
condition of economic chaos, industry 
was dislocated, profiteering was rife, 
wages were lagging far behind the 
rising prices occasioned by the fall 
of the franc, and the government 
seemed unable to remedy matters. 
The extremists wanted to utilize the 
opportunity at once, by force, in or- 
der to bring about the revolution. The 
reformists pointed out that it was 
easy enough to propose these ideas, 
but infinitely more difficult to put 
them into practice. They held that 
empty formulas would no longer suf- 
fice, but that the constructive program 
of reforms offered by the Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail was fully 
practicable. Unquestionably, Jouhaux 
of the C. G. T. and his followers— 
the moderates—held the strongest 
position. The post-War economic 
crisis was swelling the ranks of syndi- 
calism, not with workers anxious for 
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the revolution, but with workers who 
wanted higher wages. From an or- 
ganization of 300,000 members in 
1914, the Confederation had grown 
so rapidly that in 1919 it counted 
nearly 2,000,000. The original syn- 
dicalists now formed but a small frac- 
tion of the movement and many of 
them had lost much of their hot de- 
sire for an immediate revolution. 
Malorganized, disordered, unpre- 
pared, from a practical point of view 
it would have been folly for the syndi- 
calist organization to have taken a 
stand for a general strike and the 
revolution. 

The most important declaration of 
syndicalist principles made after the 
War remains the resolution passed at 
the congress of the C. G. T. held at 
Lyons in September, 1919, at a time 
when the Confederation was at the 
height of its post-War strength. This 
resolution made clear the change 
which had taken place in the doc- 
trines of syndicalism since the famous 
“Chart of Amiens” adopted in 1906. 
The latter had divided syndical action 
into two distinct categories: (a) The 
obtaining of material reforms which 
would better the condition of the 
working classes; (b) preparation, 
by agitation and direct action, for the 
revolution which would be effected by 
a general strike. Now, by the reso- 
lution of Lyons, syndicalism declared 
that these two forms of action were 
not separate, that on the contrary 
they were one and the same, for the 
first was the second: Every reform 
gained in the present meant one step 
further in the preparation of the new 
social order. In other words, the ulti- 
mate ideal reinaining the same, the 
new attitude was “obtain each reform 


for the reform’s sake, not merely for 
the sake of the effort involved in ob- 
taining it.” It may be said, then, that 
the chief doctrinal source of dissen- 
sion within the syndical movement in 
France following the War was not 
that one faction desired the revolu- 
tion whereas the other did not. The 
ideal of both “majoritaires” and “‘mi- 
noritaires” was theoretically revolu- 
tionary—it was a question of how and 
when the ultimate social transforma- 
tion should be obtained. The moder- 
ate element maintained that a genuine 
revolution would be accomplished 
only by successive reforms established 
in the economic organization of the 
country, that each reform would help 
build the future society. The extrem- 
ists, on the other hand, believed that 
these reforms had no revolutionary 
value and that society would be trans- 
formed only by a violent, concerted 
action on the part of the proletariat. 

During the period 1918-1920, the 
Confédération Générale du Travail 
was quite vehement in claiming for its 
doctrines a revolutionary character. 
The syndicalist leaders pointed out 
that they had nothing in common with 
the reformists of before the War, for 
the latter had made no pretense of 
even wishing for a revolution, where- 
as the new “reformism” was vigor- 
ously held to be truly revolutionary. 
However, in view of succeeding de- 
velopments, there can be little doubt 
that this unusual emphasis was laid on 
revolutionary ideals largely in an ef- 
fort to retain the good-will of the ex- 
tremist faction, and thus to prevent a 
break within the syndical movement. 

The general strike which took place 
in France in May, 1920, may prop- 
erly be called the turning point in 
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the course of syndicalism following 
the War. Before it occurred, a uni- 
fied labor movement in France had 
seemed possible; after it had failed, 
a rupture between moderate major- 
ity and extremist minority was inevi- 
table. The strike had its origin in 
certain difficulties between the rail- 
waymen’s organization, in which 
there was a very large extremist 
group, and the railway companies. A 
nation-wide railway strike late in 
February, 1920, had been satisfac- 
torily settled, but further difficulties 
arose and in the latter part of April 
the Federation of Railway Workers 
decided to call a general strike of all 
roads for May 1—the basic demand 
being for nationalization of the rail- 
roads. Only after this decision was 


reached was the Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail notified and the sup- 


port of its member organizations de- 
manded. It was an awkward situa- 
tion for the C. G. T.; if it refused 
to enter the strike it would appar- 
ently be denying its own ideals, for 
nationalization of the railways was 
one of its foremost proposed re- 
forms; if it went into the strike it 
would do so entirely unprepared. The 
latter course was chosen; rather than 
cause an immediate rupture within the 
syndical movement, the C. G. T. let 
itself be drawn into the general strike. 
Although widespread, the strike was 
by no means complete and it met with 
stiff resistance on the part of the 
government and public. Within two 
weeks it had become evident that the 
whole affair was destined to failure, 
and within four weeks from the time 
they had walked out, all the strikers 
had gone back to work. 
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The failure of this general strike 
sounded the knell of revolutionary 
syndicalism, the first noticeable result 
being the heavy loss in membership 
suffered by the syndical organizations. 
The C. G. T. was shorn of a large 
part of its after-War strength and 
this weakened condition was aggra- 
vated by growing discord within its 
ranks. During the months of dis- 
couragement which followed the de- 
feat, communist propaganda became 
active among the French working 
classes—propaganda designed par- 
ticularly to discredit the reformist 
policies of the Confederation and the 
majoritaires. As might be expected, 
considering the circumstances, com- 
munism made numerous converts 
among the extremists. At the con- 
federal congress held in September, 
1920, the minority openly proposed 
that the Confederation leave the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam in order to 
adhere to the newly formed Red In- 
ternational of Labor Unions of Mos- 
cow. Fanned by this communist agi- 
tation, dissension within the syndical 
movement soon became so violent 
that it almost amounted to open war- 
fare between majority and minority. 
A deliberate ‘“mud-slinging’” cam- 
paign was waged against the confed- 
eral officers, syndical meetings were 
repeatedly broken up by extremist 
members, syndical action was sabot- 
aged in every way. Many extremist 
unions even went so far as to indi- 
rectly affiliate with the Red Inter- 
national of Moscow. The hands of 
the Confederation were tied—its ac- 
tivity completely paralyzed. The sit- 
uation could not continue; the con- 


gress of the C. G. T. held at Lille in 
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July, 1921, failing to find a solution, 
the Confederation decided, in Sep- 
tember, that no syndical organization 
could belong to both the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions and to the 
C. G. T. at the same time. This 
move precipitated the rupture. The 
minoritaires refused to abide by the 
decision and in December, 1921, held 
a congress where it was voted to se- 
cede from the Confédération Géné- 
rale du Travail and to form a new, 
revolutionary, syndicalist confedera- 
tion, to be known as the Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail Unitaire. 

The secession of the minoritaires 
from the confederal organization was 
a still more severe blow to the C. G. 
T. than the failure of the general 
strike had been. Practically every 
one of its syndicates lost their minor- 
ity members, many syndicates went 
bodily over to the new extremist or- 
ganization and a number of entire 
federations and departmental unions 
did likewise. From 2,000,000 in 
1919, its membership fell to scarcely 
500,000 following the scission of 
1921. During the next two or three 
years almost all of the energy of syn- 
dicalism was spent in rebuilding its 
shattered organization. 

As for the new Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail Unitaire, from the 
outset violent internal discord became 
the order of its day. This dissension 
was occasioned by differences of doc- 
trine between the revolutionary syn- 
dicalists and the anarchist-syndical- 
ists on one hand, who maintained that 
their revolutionarism should remain 
free from all political influence, and 
the communist syndicalists on the 
other, who were willing to be domi- 
nated by the Red International of 
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Moscow and hence by the communist 
party. At its first congress, held at 
St. Etienne in July, 1922, the C. G. 
T. Unitaire voted to join the Red In- 
ternational, the latter having first sig- 
nified its willingness to do away with 
any organic liaison between itself and 
the communist political organization. 
At the congress the communist ele- 
ment was in the minority, but this 
situation rapidly changed and within 
a very few months the communists 
were in the large majority. Dissen- 
sion between the several factions be- 
came increasingly bitter, and early in 
1924 the anarcho-syndicalists seceded 
from the C. G. T. U. in order to form 
an independent union of their own. 
Since that time the Confédération 
Unitaire has definitely abandoned any 
doctrines of its own in order to adopt 
those of communism. It has become 
nothing more than a subdivision of 
the Red International of Labor 
Unions of Moscow; as such it is the 
only large labor organization in 
France essentially revolutionary in 
character. The old Confédération 
Générale du Travail remains the one 
organization truly representative of 
French syndicalism. 

The last three or four years have 
but accentuated the conservative 
trend of the syndical movement. Since 
1920 the C. G. T. has laid more 
and more emphasis on the necessity 
for immediate reforms in the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes, and less 
and less emphasis on the ultimate 
revolution. Not since 1921 has the 
Confederation in any of the resolu- 
tions of its congresses even men- 
tioned the revolution as one of its 
aims. Direct action, in its old sense 
of general strike, agitation and sabot- 
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age, has been dropped from the vo- 
cabulary of the C. G. T.; not since the 
disastrous experience of 1920 has the 
general strike even been mentioned 
as a desirable possibility. The Con- 
federation is much less enthusiastic 
over the nationalization of the pub- 
lic services than it was six or seven 
years ago. At its last congress the 
Confederation specifically stated that 
a long period of education would be 
necessary before nationalization could 
be considered as a practicable pos- 
sibility. Moreover, the C. G. T. is 
growing; today it counts between 
900,000 and a million members, as 
compared with the scant 200,000 to 
250,000 of the Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail Unitaire. The lat- 
ter organization, which grouped be- 
tween 350,000 to 400,000 workers at 
the time of its formation, appears to 
be declining, and as a rule its loss 
has proved to be the older Confed- 
eration’s gain. The communist Con- 
federation has repeatedly proposed 
unification with the C. G. T., but the 
latter has consistently refused, well 
realizing that such a union would but 
lead to a repetition of former trou- 
bles. The resolutions adopted at the 
1925 congress of the C. G. T. dealt 
with such questions as vacations with 
pay, inspection of working conditions, 
protection of women and children in 
industry, compensation for industrial 
accidents, social insurance, reforms 
in the school system and labor repre- 
sentation in the control of industry. 
In short, events have proven that the 
Confédération Générale du Travail 
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has definitely abandoned its old radi- 
calism. It is highly improbable that 
this year’s congress of the C. G. T. 
will do anything to alter the status 
quo of the labor movement in France. 

So much for the barest sort of a 
description of the course of syndical- 
ism in France since the War. A num- 
ber of less significant events in the 
story have not been mentioned at 
all—the formation, shortly after the 
War, of several independent federa- 
tions of labor, such as the French 
Confederation of Christian Working- 
men (Catholic), the Confederation 
of Intellectuals, or brain-workers, 
and that of the technicians—all very 
much smaller than the C. G. T.; the 
exceedingly favorable legislation con- 
cerning the syndical organizations 
adopted by the French Parliament in 
1919 and 1920—granting the eight- 
hour day in industry, legalizing col- 
lective bargaining and enlarging the 
powers of the labor organizations; 
the legal dissolution of the C. G. T. 
in 1921, as a result of the general 
strike—a sentence which was never 
enforced. Nor has any attention been 
paid to personalities, which is to be 
regretted, for the sincerity and cour- 
age of the labor leaders who have 
shaped the course of syndicalism 
during these latter years cannot help 
but arouse one’s admiration. How- 
ever, it is hoped that this brief out- 
line has served its purpose of pointing 
out the fallacy of the notion that 
French syndicalism is still red, radical 
and revolutionary. 
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FOOTBALL game certainly 
A displays humanity’s wonder- 
ful talent for organization. 

One minute both teams are all tangled 
together in a heap upon the field. 
Then the whistle blows and order 
comes out of chaos. Each player 
pulls himself out of the mass, finds 
his appointed place and in a few mo- 
ments the two teams are facing each 
other, ready to “snap into it” again. 
Teamwork! The team with the ball 
has one purpose in view—to get the 
ball down the field for a touchdown. 
There is a goal to the team’s activity 
and the whole team knows what the 
goal is. And, lest the team forget, 


ever so often somebody yells, “We 
want a touchdown!” 

Some observers have been 
pressed by the teamwork which, they 
say, appears in economic life in gen- 
eral. For example, one gathers with 
his friends at a banquet, expecting to 


im- 


get something to eat. We take for 
granted that the hotel staff will be 
playing the game. The banquet is the 
result of the combined efforts of 
thousands of people. Cattle grow- 
ers, packers, wheat growers, millers, 
bakers, manufacturers of pottery, 
coal miners, diggers of iron ore, sil- 
versmiths, glassmakers, cotton grow- 
ers, weavers, transportation systems, 
banks and others had a part in the 
preparation of the meal. The world 
has contributed that we might eat. 
How did these thousands of people 
know that there was to be a banquet 
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and that we would be present? They 
did not know and hence they mar- 
vel at the unconscious cooperation. 
Hence the wonder that in some mys- 
terious way all things work together 
for good to those who have the cash! 
On the other hand, one of Eng- 
land’s more radical economic think- 
ers has said that if a stranger were 
to look down from Mars through a 
gigantic telescope at the good ship 
Earth he would think he was look- 
ing at Bedlam, at a madhouse. He 
would see millions of people hurry- 
ing and scurrying, making haste and 
waste, always going somewhere and 
never getting anywhere. The Mar- 
tian observer would be amazed at the 
monstrous lack of purpose, the ab- 
sence of cooperation, the unnecessary 
grief and suffering, the uncivilized 
spirit of each for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. He would 
be amazed to see people idle because 
there was so much work to be done; 
people starving because too much 
food had been produced; people stay- 
ing at home because there was too 
much room in the railway cars; peo- 
ple wearing last year’s hats because 
too many hats had been produced 
this year; people moving to cheaper 
and poorer quarters because too 
many buildings had been erected. 
That is what a business depression 
is: Hard times, because times have 
been too good; starvation, because 
we have plenty; bare feet, because 
too many shoes have been produced. 
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If that sounds a bit too strong please 
remember that the business experts 
say that depression is due to over- 
production. Mr. Kent, a director of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, was reported to have so told 
the bankers’ convention which met in 
Cleveland in the autumn of 1930. 
And business experts point out that 
we are almost out of the present de- 
pression because our supplies are 
getting low. In other words, the de- 
pression hit us because we had too 
much! Factories operate on part 
time or close down entirely because 
they have produced or can produce 
more than they can dispose of with 
what they consider proper gain to 
themselves. 

You remember the old, old story 
of the proud mother who went to 
view the military parade in which 
her boy was to march. As the 
columns, led by an enthusiastic band, 
swung down the street, she was ap- 
palled to see committed right before 
her eyes the unpardonable military 
sin. The soldiers were all out of 
step; they were all out of step but 
her boy Jim! And the present writer 
guesses that he must be Jim. All 
others are depressed because they 
have too much. But the writer is 
still optimistic; he hasn’t got enough. 
He still wants the world with a ring 
around it, with title guaranteed by 
a responsible house. 

As a matter of fact, although the 
present depression is worldwide be- 
cause, as some say, of overproduc- 
tion, the fact remains that the writer 
has yet to meet the man who has 
enough of this world’s goods. There 
are some who have, no doubt; but 
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the average man could stand another 
suit of clothes, a little better car and 
a little better house. And of course 
his wife always will need a new hat! 
The poor thing really has nothing to 
wear! 

Why then the business depression? 
Why is industry running part time 
when, given opportunity, we would 
buy and buy and buy? When there 
is so much that the world wants, why 
doesn’t the world go ahead and pro- 
duce it? 

Several theories have been evolved. 
These theories run all the way from 
that of certain labor leaders who 
claim that the cause of business de- 
pression is that the workers do not 
get paid enough for what they pro- 
duce, and that the remedy is a six- 
hour day with eight hour’s pay and 
a five-day week with six days’ pay, to 
that of a recent New York City soap- 
box orator who claimed that Andrew 
Mellon, Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, is to blame. Ac- 
cording to the orator, Mr. Mellon is 
much concerned about the small num- 
ber of enlistments in the Army and 
Navy. He accordingly brought on 
the hard times himself in order to 
make civil life so unattractive and 
hopeless that the Army and Navy 
would seem heavenly by comparison. 
Of course, as soon as the ranks and 
billets are full Mr. Mellon can be 
expected to end the depression. Some 
blame the American tariff, although 
free-trade England has been having 
a hard time of it, too. 

One of the most-quoted theories 
is that of Karl Marx, the founder of 
so-called scientific socialism. Marx 
said that exploitation of labor was 
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the root of the trouble. Since labor 
is paid much less than the value of 
what he produces, obviously he can 
not buy all that he produces. Of the 
huge heap of things produced the 
mass of laborers have money to buy, 
say, only one-half or less. The em- 
ployer has the money to buy the 
other half. But the employer has 
net the capacity to consume that 
much. Therefore the surplus re- 
mains unsold and becomes a glut on 
the market. The employer shuts 
down the plant. There has been 
overproduction. 

Of course there are thousands of 
industries and the employes of each 
buy some of the products of the 
others. But the net result, said 
Marx, would be the same. If $500,- 
000,000 worth of goods were pro- 
duced and the largest group of would- 
be buyers, the laborers, received only 
$100,000,000, obviously $400,000,- 
000 worth of goods would be left to 
the employers who could not consume 
them. As Vice-President Roberts of 
the National City Bank used to say, 
“No matter how rich a man is he 
can wear but one suit of clothing at 
a time.” The result is overproduc- 
tion with a shutdown of industry 
and a layoff of men. With wages 
reduced or altogether eliminated the 
poor man’s buying power is still fur- 
ther curtailed—and the depression 
gets worse. So, at any rate, thought 
Karl Marx, and many of his follow- 
ers think likewise. 

A theory which has had consider- 
able vogue of late is that of Messrs. 
Foster and Catchings, both of whom 
have been intimately associated with 
finance in a practical way for a num- 
ber of years. One of them is a 
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banker and was, it is said, interested 
in the floating of several investment 
trusts just in time for their purchase 
of a great many stocks before the 
market broke in 1929. After all, the 
buying of stocks is a simple matter 
to one properly trained. You re- 
member the reaction of our Hebrew 
friend Mr. Isaacs when he heard his 
wife gently crooning to their babe. 
“Bye low, my baby!” Mr. Isaacs 
rubbed his hands with approval. 
“That’s right, Rachel. You teach 
him to buy low and when he is a little 
older, I teach him to sell high.” 
That’s all there is to it. Buy low, 
sell high. Anyway, their theory is 
put forth in a little volume called 
“The Road to Plenty.” The name is 
rather appealing. 

The exposition takes the form of 
a dialog or polylog which takes 
place among a group of men in that 
great encouragement to democratic 
thought, the Pullman-car smoking 
room. A reformer gets near enough 
the flame of knowledge to get his 
wings singed and a professorial econ- 
omist, made to look cheap and obso- 
lete, retires, much humbled, to his 
berth. The Business Man, capital- 
ized, remains, at the end of the dis- 
cussion, the proud possessor and de- 
fender of a new and shining light. 
Please don’t misunderstand me; I am 
not trying to belittle the business man. 
I am merely suggesting that perhaps 
much of the current vogue of the 
Foster and Catchings theory is due 
to the fact that they got not a scholar 
but a business man to hold the light. 

The trouble is, say they. through 
their business man, “We save too 
much.” Mr. Ford had, apparently, 
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somewhat the same idea when he 
said a young man should not think 
of saving until he is forty. Few of 
them do. One might add that, after 
one is forty, it may be useless to 
think about it. To state the argu- 
ment concretely: When $5,000 worth 
of goods is produced $5,000 worth 
of goods must be sold, otherwise 
there will be overproduction. But if 
$1,000 is saved only $4,000 worth 
of goods will be sold, so overproduc- 
tion must result from saving. If all 
the money that is earned by an in- 
dustry and paid out as wages and 
dividends is not spent for consumers’ 
goods, if some of it is saved and put 
into the bank (there to remain idle, 
for there seems to be a surfeit of 
money during a depression) not all 
the goods made for consumption will 
be bought, because consumer purchas- 


ing power will be deficient. What is 
the remedy according to Foster and 
Catchings in “The Road to Plenty”? 

They say (page 173), “The only 
way society can make use of the sav- 
ings of the rich is by seeing to it that 
the rest of the people have enough 


money to spend. Then no 
one need worry about excess savings, 
for everyone can save as much as he 
pleases without causing a shortage of 
consumer buying.” 

Simple enough ; but how is the mat- 
ter to be handled? How is the 
needed money to be put in circula- 
tion? First, a permanent Federal 
board would be established whose 
business it would be to collect all 
necessary data concerning business. 
Many concerns do this now to a cer- 
tain extent. Data would be collected 
concerning wages, production, prices, 
consumer purchasing power, stocks 


on hand and so on. On the basis of 
these data the board would advise 
the various governmental depart- 
ments what expenditures to make and 
when to make them. If business 
seemed heading towards a depression 
the Government would spend more 
money on public works, et cetera, 
thus getting extra purchasing power 
into the hands of the people. This 
action of the Government would be 
sufficient to stimulate private business 
to spend money for capital purposes 
such as needed repairs and new con- 
struction. When business seemed 
too good, seemed headed toward 
trouble, the Government would cur- 
tail expenditures—thus ceasing to 
compete with private business to force 
prices higher—and take money out 
of circulation by increasing taxes, 
borrowing money (by selling bonds, 
short-term notes, et cetera) and al- 
lowing the funds to remain idle in the 
Treasury. In other words, when 
people were not saving enough the 
Federal Government would save for 
them. 

Foster and Catchings (page 174) 
admit that their plan would not do 
away with “an irreducible minimum 
of employment caused by economic 
changes, decline of old industries, de- 
pletion of natural resources, move- 
ments of population and adoption of 
labor-saving devices.” 

But, as I see it, the necessity for 
that admission invalidates their plan. 
Their plan has a number of good 
points. Unquestionably business, like 
the football team with which we 
started, needs to know where it is go- 
ing and why. All the pertinent data 
possible should be collected. Viewed 
from a number of angles, it is good 
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BUSINESS DEPRESSIONS AND THE WAY OUT 


business for the Government and 
good for the country to defer the 
building of public works — canals, 
dams, post ofices—from times of so- 
called prosperity when prices are high 
to times of lower prices when the 
Government and so the people can get 
them for less. And the expenditure 
of additional money will help to re- 
lieve unemployment in times of de- 
pression. Similarly, in this respect, it 
should be a good plan for private busi- 
ness to adopt the leadership of an in- 
formed Government. 

Without directly saying so, the au- 
thors seem to hold, in part, the views 
of Karl Marx; that is, in intimating 
that labor does not get all it should, 
that the rich get too much. If the de- 
ficiency in consuming power is made 
up by putting money in the workers’ 
pockets through the building of pub- 
lic works for their benefit—how are 
the works to be paid for? Ulti- 
mately, of course, through taxes. So 
long as we have the income tax this 
will result in a redistribution of in- 
come by taking money away from 
those with the ability to pay and giv- 
ing it to others in return for some- 
thing of benefit to all—the public 
works. With this view I am in hearty 
accord, so long as it is not carried to 
the point where it lessens the incen- 
tive of those with ability to pay to 
give their best efforts to production. 

The weakness of the Foster and 
Catchings plan appears in a misunder- 
standing of how saving takes place. 
The authors admit that their plan will 
not do away with the unemployment 
resulting from the adoption of labor- 
saving devices. In other words, they 
admit that the one thing that needs 
remedying their plan will not remedy. 
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For I submit that almost if not all 
producers’ capital was and is created 
with the idea of labor saving—lessen- 
ing the amount of actual labor neces- 
sary to get a certain result. 

If all saving consisted in taking 
money out of circulation and burying 
it in the cellar Foster and Catchings 
might be right. But, fortunately, very 
few save in this way. Most peo- 
ple invest their savings in one way or 
another. Practically, what does this 
mean? A man working in a shoe fac- 
tory has saved $1,000 out of his earn- 
ings. Instead of spending it upon 
himself he decides to invest it in the 
shoe company for which he works. 
The company uses the $1,000 to im- 
prove the equipment with which this 
man works. The result is that he can 
now turn out 800 pairs of shoes in the 
same time that it formerly took to 
turn out 500 pairs. If the company 
does not sell any more shoes than it 
did before it will have to lay off some 
men or run part time. It is not neces- 
sary to use as much labor as before. 
Labor has been saved. If the com- 
pany does sell more shoes than be- 
fore it is not necessary to hire more 
labor. Labor has been saved. But 
didn’t it require labor to make the 
new equipment? Certainly; but the 
making of the new equipment did not 
require as much labor as will be saved 
in the long run (the life of the equip- 
ment) ; if it did, it would be foolish to 
make the machinery. 

The practical effect of such sav- 
ing has been to give all of us more 
and better things than it would have 
been possible to have had years ago. 
The trouble is not that we save too 
much, but that we save the wrong 
things. As, for example, when play- 
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ing bridge you save the ace of hearts 
when you should have saved the ace 
of spades. We invest in equipment 
which is capable of producing more 
automobiles than can be sold profita- 
bly at a given time. Part of the sav- 
ing should have gone into something 
else. 

The other part of the trouble ex- 
ists because of the way in which the 
labor saved is distributed. Labor is 
saved productively only if it can be 
and is used in some other way. It is 
useless for me to save a dime when in 
town if I lose it on the way home. For 
example, the annual freight bill of 
the Colgate-Palmolive Company runs 
into millions of dollars, for soap is a 
bulky article. This firm recently ac- 
quired the Kirkman Soap Company 
and has gained thereby a better dis- 
tribution of its plants. Having plants 
which serve the local territories, it 
will not be necessary to spend so much 
money for freight. As far as Colgate 
is concerned, the firm will save money. 
As far as society is concerned, labor is 
the thing actually saved; the labor of 
those railroad men and the labor of 
those constructing railroad equip- 
ment and so on, which services will no 
longer be needed in the transportation 
of soap. But the labor has not been 
saved if it is not used in some other 
way. A certain amount of idleness is 
necessary to the effectiveness of any 
life; but the strenuous life is necessary 
if we are to enjoy more and more 
from the horn of plenty. 

The laborer released from the rail- 
road, or from the shoe factory, should 
find immediate employment else- 
where. Otherwise part of his labor is 
wasted. If he does get immediate em- 
ployment elsewhere at the same 
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wages, he gains in the fact that he can 
buy shoes more cheaply than before. 
For example, the makers of Cello- 
phane (the glassine wrapper you see 
on cakes, candies and cigars) have re- 
duced the price of their product eight 
times since placing it on the market. 
They say they are able to do this be- 
cause of lowered costs due to in- 
creased production. 

Why do we have unemployment 
and depression? (I am not speaking 
of unemployment due to physical or 
mental idiosyncrasies.) First, because 
at times we save the wrong things, 
and produce the wrong things, or the 
wrong amounts. Second, and the 
cause of the first, we lack central lead- 
ership. There is too much independ- 
ent specialization—the farmer grows 
what he wants to grow and the manu- 
facturer makes what he wants to 
make. If you have the money, or can 
get the funds, there is nothing to pre- 
vent you from going out and starting 
another miniature golf course. Third, 
as a result, there is a lack of long- 
range planning. Fourth, there is an 
insufficiency of readily accessible data. 
Fifth, credit is too readily obtain- 
able in times of pseudoprosperity, en- 
couraging men to speculation and 
speculative enterprise—it is like a 
saloon-keeper extending credit to a 
thirsty man about to go on a tear—the 
man is bound to be depressed tomor- 
row, both in spirits and in purchasing 
power. Sixth, there is a lack of train- 
ing in intelligence. The rank and file 
get in a rut, so that unemployment 
spells disaster. Initiative is dimmed 
and dulled. Seventh, our education 
lacks balance. We understand every- 
thing but the problems with which we 
have to deal. We know all the arts 
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except the art of making a living. We 
can read a novel in English, Greek, or 
Latin, but we can not read a financial 
statement. We know when and why 
Columbus discovered America (al- 
though I understand there is some 
doubt about that now), but we do not 
know what was discovered last week. 
We know what Sir Walter Raleigh 
paid for tobacco in England, but we 
don’t know what the farmer gets for 
tobacco in Tennessee. 

It might be well to end these re- 
marks “‘on a note of hope.” Dr. 
Klein, United States Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, speaking in New 
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York City on September 26, 1930, 
said, “Since 1924 the world popula- 
tion has increased 10 per cent while 
worldwide production of raw mate- 
rial and foodstuffs has increased 24 
per cent. At the same time manufac- 
tures in the United States have in- 
creased 24 per cent and in Europe 31 
per cent.” In other words, the size 


of the family has increased 10 per 
cent and the products for the family 
have increased 24 per cent. 

The trouble is that while one fam- 
ily got the 24 per cent increase in 
products some other family got the 
10 per cent increase in population. 


REQUIEM FOR A YOUNG POET 


They pause beside your grave and, pitying, pass 
Lightly as wind along the grass. 

“Ah, life’s bright coins unspent, its songs unsung!” 
They say of you who died so young. 


They have not seen you take the road at dawn 
With sunrise in your face, the wind upon 

Your eager shoulders like a shining cloak, 

Marsh lilies incense drifting thin as smoke 

Along the hot road where cool shadows were laid 
In patterns like a green brocade. 

They have not seen you wade knee-deep 

In tides of asters pale as sleep, 

Nor in the sunset followed where 

You drank its gold wine, crystal-clear. 


They cannot know in the dusk you came 
Calling each slumbering flower by name, 
Watching them waking, shaking the dew, 
Speaking their fragile words to you. 

They have not seen you go when evening fell 
Softly as music of an unrung bell, 

Into the darkness singing a poet’s tune, 
Filling your eyes with the light of the moon, 
Counting the stars and watching them dim 
As day came over the night’s blue rim. 


They weep for you and, pitying, pass 

Lightly as wind along the grass. 

“Ah, life’s bright coins unspent, its songs unsung!” 
They say of you who died so young. 


—DanieL WHITEHEAD HICcky. 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


LOW WAGES ARE BAD BUSINESS 


been keeping this slogan before 

the public mind. Figures pub- 
lished by the United States Census 
Bureau show a direct relation between 
wage levels and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted. The figures are in 
good time, for, with firms cutting 
wages right and left, the public needs 
to be reminded again that to cut 
wages is to cut business. 

The report in question is the Census 
of Distribution for 1929, showing the 
value of goods sold by retail stores in 
the different states. This is the first 
time the Government has collected 
figures on distribution. Among other 
things, the figures show the average 
buying per person in each state, that 
is, the amount of business that stores 
may count on for each person in the 
population. This is where high wages 
tell. 

The table below shows the differ- 
ence between business opportunities in 
low-wage and high-wage states. Take 
for instance the State of South Caro- 
lina, where the average wage in manu- 
facturing is under $675 a year, a small 
pittance indeed to support a family 
for 12 months. The minimum budget 
for health and decency for a family of 
five in 1929 was $2,300." South Caro- 
lina’s wage is the lowest of any state. 
Stores in South Carolina have a poor 
chance for business. They sell only 
$172 a year per person—also the 
lowest in the country. Compare this 
with the District of Columbia, where 


F many years trade unions have 


*For the country as a whole. 


wages are $1,595 a year—twice the 
South Carolina level—and sales are 
$682 a year, over $500 more. 
Workers in the District in Govern- 
ment offices also have the advantage 
of steady jobs the year round and a 
comparatively high level of income. 

Because of this high yearly income 
among salaried workers and wage- 
earners, the District has business 
enough for 12 stores per 1,000 popu- 
lation, compared to South Carolina’s 
nine. The District stores sold $30,- 
000,000 worth more goods in 1929, 
although South Carolina has nearly 
four times the District’s population. 
South Carolina’s business is also 
handicapped by low incomes among 
farmers, although farmers do not out- 
number the city and industrial wage- 
earners. 

Take two other states for com- 
parison: Maine and Oregon. These 
two states make a good comparison 
for they have a similar proportion of 
farmers and wage-earners and the 
farmers’ income is about the same. 
But factory workers in Oregon earn 
nearly $270 a year more than their 
fellow-workers in Maine. With this 
added worker buying power, sales in 
Oregon stores overtopped sales in 
Maine by almost $100 a year for 
every person in the state. They were 
$483 in Oregon, compared to $389 in 
Maine. Oregon supported 15 stores 
for every 1,000 people, compared to 
14 in Maine. 

Business men look to the high-wage 
states for their best markets; retail 
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LOW WAGES ARE BAD BUSINESS 


stores seek to establish their trade 
outlets there. And in the present day 
when nearly every producer can turn 
out more than he can sell, a good 
market means good business. 

Taking a survey of the country 
generally, the table gives an interest- 
ing comparison of wages and business. 
The states are divided into groups ac- 
cording to the income workers re- 
ceive. The wage figures are for manu- 
facturing industries, the only figures 
we have. They represent the largest 
group of wage-earners. 

In the lowest group of states, with 
workers’ average incomes below 
$1,000 a year, per capita sales are 
lowest of all. Retail business aver- 


ages only $230 a year per person— 
less than half the average business in 
the highest wage group. These ten 
low wage states are both agricultural 


and industrial; there are almost as 
many farmers as industrial wage- 
earners.*, The farmers too are very 
poor, and their low income helps to 
hold business back. 

In the next group wages average 
nearly $330 higher and business of 
stores jumps $160 per person per 
year above the lowest group—a rise 
of 70 per cent. In these 11 states in- 
dustrial workers* are distinctly the 
dominating group, as customers of 
stores, for they outnumber farmers 
and farm labor two to one. Farmers 
in general are not so poor, for the 
group includes such rich farming states 
as Texas, Missouri, South Dakota. 
Kentucky is the exception where 
farmers are very poor but factory 
workers better off. The group also 

*The term “industrial” workers or wage- 


poe refers to all wage-earners except farm 
abor. 
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includes several manufacturing states: 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land. 

With group 3 comes a $190 rise in 
the average wage level, and again 
business increases. Per capita sales 
of stores rise from $392 in the group 
below to $424 per year. Industrial 
wage-earners * are even more impor- 
tant as customers for they outnumber 
farmers four to one. These 21 states 
include most of our wealthiest manu- 
facturing states—New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and sev- 
eral of our richest farming states— 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska. Farm- 
ers’ incomes are higher than in any 
other group, but wage-earners domi- 
nate. 

Group 4 is the highest with seven 
states. Workers’ incomes are $225 
above the group below and retail busi- 
ness jumps from $424 to $500 per 
person per year. Industrial workers * 
dominate, outnumbering farmers and 
farm workers three to one. The two 
large manufacturing states in the top 
group are Illinois and Michigan, 
which also support rich farms, and 
one other rich farm state, Kansas, is 
included. Wages in the highest group 
average nearly twice the lowest group, 
and stores sell more than twice as 
much per person. 

It is significant that in these groups 
of states, with each rise in the wage 
level, business per person increases. 
We have known that this must be true, 
but we have never before had figures 
which show this close relationship. 

There are many other groups in 
the population who buy from retail 
stores—salaried workers, profession- 
als and those with independent in- 
come, as well as farmers and wage- 
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earners. But these groups are out- 
numbered by wage-earners. The fig- 
ures show unmistakeably that wage- 
earners are of major importance as 
customers of our industries. Nearly 
all the consumer products of our man- 
ufacturing industries are sold through 
retail stores. The figures also show 
that manufacturers must look to well- 
paid workers for their trade. Because 
of its huge and growing producing 
capacity, industry can not prosper to- 
day without increasing markets. Here 
is a clue for creating markets. Cer- 
tainly they can not be created by cut- 
ting wages. 

The figures in these tables show an- 
other interesting fact: States where 
trade unions are especially strong, 
New York, Illinois, Ohio, California, 
are doing particularly good business. 
Strong unions mean high buying 
power among workers generally. 


WAGES AND RETAIL BUSINESS—1929° 
P 

capita 
yearly 
sales 


Average 
yearly 
State wage 
Group 1.—Wage under $1,000: 
1. South Carolina... $674 $172 
2. Georgia 692 212 
3. North Carolina.. 768 235 
4. Mississippi 817 206 
5 339 
6. Alabama 198 
7. Arkansas 222 
8. Tennessee 248 
9. Louisiana 224 
0. Virginia 246 
Group average $838 $230 
Group 2.—Wage from $1,000 to $1,250: 
$389 
12. New Hampshire. 1,077 390 
13 356 
14 376 
15. Rhode Island.... 460 
16. Kentucky 226 
17. Missouri 411 
18. Delaware 416 
19. Vermont 423 
20. South Dakota.... 1,241 378 
21. Massachusetts .. 1,243 484 
Group average $1,165 
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Group 3.—Wage from $1,250 to $1,500: 
22. 
23. New Mexico .... 
24. 
25. Minnesota 
26. Connecticut 
27. Oklahoma 
28. Nebraska 
29. Oregon 
30. Colorado 
31. Indiana 
32. Wisconsin 
33. West Virginia .. 
34. Pennsylvania ... 
35. Washington .... 
36. North Dakota ... 
37. New Jersey 
38. Idaho 
39. Arizona 
40. California 
41. New York 
42. 
Group average $1,359 


Group 4.—Wage above $1,500: 
43. Illinois $483 
44. 425 
45. Michigan 462 
46. Montana 447 
ae 682 
48. Nevada 550 
49. Wyoming 450 
Group average $1,585 $500 


NoTE TO TABLE: Taken state by 
state, these figures do not always show 
higher per capita sales in each state 
with higher wages. Sales are in- 
fluenced by other groups than wage- 
earners, and in some states these 
groups dominate. Take, for instance, 
Florida and Kentucky. Florida has 
lower wages, but higher per capita 
sales. Sales are increased in Florida 
by the winter visitor trade; Kentucky 
is predominatly agricultural; farmers 
and farm labor outnumber industrial 
wage-earners by a considerable major- 
ity and farmers are very poor. Sales 
in Kentucky are reduced by this large 
number of farmers with low incomes. 
In both these states the influence of 
wage-earner buying is obscured by 
other factors. 


$424 


* Wages from Census of Manufactures per 
capita sales from Census of Distribution. 
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There are several other cases where 
similar differences occur. For in- 
stance, New York, which concentrates 
wealth from many sources and draws 
buyers from other states, has higher 
per capita sales than Wyoming, al- 
though the Wyoming wage level is 
higher. But the important fact is 
that, for the country at large, business 
increases with a rising wage level. 

Another point should be noted. The 
figures for workers’ incomes are for 
manufacturing industries only; they 
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do not include all wage-earners. 
In these comparisons of state groups, 
however, it is probable that wage 
levels for all workers vary similarly 
to wages in manufacturing, for in a 
high-wage locality wage levels are 
high throughout industry generally 
and vice versa. The four groups of 
states are large and it may be safely 
assumed that if we could add the in- 
comes of all other workers they would 
not materially change the general pic- 
ture. 


LAY-OFF CONTINUES IN JULY 


still increasing. Again in July 
reports from trade unions show 
more out of work. The number rose 
from 17.1 per cent unemployed in 


[sett incresin unemployment is 


May to 18.2 per cent in June and 18.9 
per cent in July (weighted figures, 


July preliminary). Efforts to keep 
men at work at least part time are 
evidently not sufficient. There has 
been no increase in part-time work 
this month; 19 per cent of the mem- 
bership are still on short schedule. In 
some industries part-time work has 
actually decreased while unemploy- 
ment rose. 

The July unemployment increase is 
not quite so large as in June, but it 
brings industrial unemployment al- 
most to the February level. We esti- 
mate that about 175,000 have lost 
their jobs since June. 

Fortunately the harvesting season 
on farms is calling for more labor, 
and some 275,000 farm laborers have 
been taken on in the last month, we 
estimate. Although those who were 
laid off in industry last month prob- 


ably are not the ones who found work 
on farms, the farm employment does 
reduce the total number out of work 
by about 100,000. We estimate that 
in July about 5,200,000 persons were 
unemployed. This is a small gain 
since the January peak when 6,300,- 
000 were out. 

The unemployment situation is 
growing steadily more critical. Farm 
employment will only last for the 
summer season and into October. 
This year, with the small spring wheat 
crop, there will probably not be many 
more farm jobs than those already 
filled. The 800,000 who have found 
work on farms since January will be 
out of work again next winter. We 
can not expect any permanent im- 
provement in industrial employment 
before winter, though the fall busy 
season will give temporary work for a 
few months. If industrial unemploy- 
ment should increase as much from 
July to next January as it does in nor- 
mal prosperous years, we shall have 
7,000,000 out of work next winter. 
Since business is already at such a low 
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I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades 


Building Trades Printing Trades 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


1928-'29-’30-'31 1928-’29-’30-'31 1928-’29-’30-’31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 


30 
33 
34 
29 
26 
19 
16 
18 
21 
22 
23 
32 


38 
43 
41 
40 
37 
37 
39 
39 
38 
38 
42 
45 


51 
52 
52 
50 
48 
48 
49° 


20 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
22 
22 
21 
21 
22 
23 


27 
27 
26 
25 
25 
25 
26" 


36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 
24 
19 
22 
18 
21 
23 


18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
11 


15 
15 
14 
12 
11 

9 

9 

9 
10 
11 
12 
16 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 12 
August 9 
September 10 
October 9 
November 10 
December 13 


OPanann reno 


10 12 
10 11 
11 


12 
13 
13 
12 
13 
14 


19 
17 
16 
16 
15 
16 


15 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 


28 
29 
27 
29 
28 
31° 
33* 


10 
10 
11 
12 
11 
12 
13? 


18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 
9 
8 
8 
7 
ie 


Pr Por RWW On 
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CO STAT 57H UN OD =13 00 00 


11 10 


1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American 


Federationist. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Revised 
ebb the usual increase may not take 
place. An increase can be prevented 
if employers keep their present force 
at work. 

Trade unions are the guardians of 
workers’ interests. It is their respon- 
sibility to act before it is too late to 
avert this crisis. Many things can be 
done, but the start must be made at 
once. The following emergency pro- 
gram for unemployment prevention 
and relief can be carried out in your 
community. . Start at once to get 
cooperative action on it. 


Unemployment Program 


1. Prevent lay off.—Get union 
manufacturers to keep members at 
work at least part time with no reduc- 
tion in wages. See your chamber of 
commerce and get their cooperation 
in spreading this program to other 
manufacturers. 


2. Shorten hours for all so that all 
may share the work. 

3. Guarantee employment. — Get 
employers to assure work to at least a 
minimum work force. 

4. Plan to create work.—A. See 
that municipal and county authorities 
are planning work in parks, public 
construction, et cetera for the unem- 
ployed next winter. B. Plan cam- 
paigns to get citizens to give work, 
using the press, raido, et cetera for 
publicity. C. Raise funds for repair 
work, et cetera for welfare organiza- 
tions. 

5. Provide relief.—See that wel- 
fare agencies and municipal authori- 
ties are providing adequate funds for 
relief next winter. 

Human suffering there will be next 
winter, but much of it can be pre- 
vented if we act now. 
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Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or members (+)or Part 
unem- decrease unem- decrease unem- decrease time 
ployed (-) ployed (-—) ployed (—) all 
since July since July since _ trades 
June’ 1931 June’ 1931 June? 
Atlanta, Ga +13 62 +11 7 +17 17 
Baltimore, Md +1 63 17 +7 22 
Birmingham, Ala....... 76 15 —4 21 


Boston, Mass. 49 13 — 8 18 
53 14 —10 13 


62 18 +4 18 
47 10 —13 26 
49 14 +29 29 
44 16 - $ 22 
57 17 +12 12 
62 22 +18 19 
47 19 — 2 17 
52 12 +60 15 
33 8 + 6 18 
37 26 +10 21 
36 5 +9 27 
50 12 +10 15 


Philadelphia 67 24 —1 21 
Pittsburgh, Pa........... 54 12 18 
San Antonio, Texas... . 64 6 13 
San Francisco, Calif... . 37 12 15 
St. Louis, Mo 41 10 22 
Seattle, Wash 54 8 12 
Washington, D. C 21 2 5 
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1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT ORGANIZATION! 


CAMPAIGN recently con- 
ducted by the Upholsterers 
International Union in Pitts- 

burgh resulted in the initiation of 85 
new members and made the organiza- 
tion of the wholesale shops in that 
city 100 per cent complete. In addi- 
tion, reports Organizer Sol B. Hoff- 
man, “we were successful in stopping 
further wage reductions in the other 
shops, in several instances receiving 
increases. Organizer Hoffman outlines 
the methods he used in appealing to 
unorganized workers in his letter 
which follows: 


Our campaign to organize the 
Wholesale ate Sparen in Pittsburgh 


started on March 5 and ended April 
II, 1931. These people had been un- 
organized for a long time and in com- 
mon with everybody else had been 
subject to severe wage cuts. 

The first few days we visited the 
shops during the day and at night we 
visited the key men at their homes, 
with the result that in all the shops we 
had a few men working with us. 

The first meeting was held on 
March 11, at which over fifty men 
were present and thirty of them paid 
the initiation fee and were initiated. 
Most of the others signed applica- 
tions. We immediately proceeded to 
elect shop committees and shop stew- 
ards in every shop, and the men were 
instructed to obey all instructions 
given to them by the committees. The 
committees in turn were instructed as 
to their duties and in the event that 
any dispute should arise in the shop 
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regarding the work or prices, the com- 
mittee was to negotiate with the em- 
ployer. The men were to refer all 
grievances to the committees, and they 
in turn were to consult with the union 
officials. 

During the following week we ar- 
ranged a series of shop meetings, 
heard and listed their various griev- 
ances, elected the shop committees, 
and in most cases signed up those few 
men, usually found in all shops, that 
lag behind in organizing movements. 

We also kept up our visits to the 
shops and homes with the result that 
we initiated between ten and fifteen 
new members every week so that by 
April 7, we had initiated 85 members, 
which made the organization of the 
wholesale shops in the city of Pitts- 
burgh 100 per cent complete. The 
only shop remaining to be organized 
was situated outside the city limits, 
and most of those employed in this 
shop had signed applications. 

During the third week of the cam- 
paign, one of the shops, the United 
Upholstering Company, announced a 
reduction, with the result that the men 
went out on strike. At the end of one 
week the strike was settled by the firm 
recalling the reduction, increasing the 
prices on certain work and signing an 
agreement which specified among 
other things that all prices and dis- 
putes were to be settled by the shop 
committee, members of the union not 
to be discharged without approval of 
the shop committee, and a set of rules 
to govern the shop. 
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In my talks to unorganized work- 
ers in whatever city I have visited I 
found that we got more and better 
results by simply stressing the differ- 
ences between their wages and work- 
ing conditions and those that exist in 
the organized cities. I explain to them 
how we brought about these condi- 
tions through organization, usually 
citing the history of my home local 
union, explaining what conditions 
existed prior to the organization of 
the wd and the different steps that 
were taken to better our conditions 
and improve our wages. And I explain 
to them how they will be able to en- 
joy the same good conditions only 
through organization. 

I try to put myself in their place 
and speak to them in their language. 
However I have found and secured 
results by visiting them at their homes, 
which brings in the personal touch and 
allows me to talk to their families, 
whose attitude, in most cases, has a 
bearing on whether or not that par- 
ticular man joins the union. 


While this procedure may seem a 
long drawn out affair, I have found 
that it is usually the shortest way to 
get results. In places where there are 
a really large number of workers, I 
first get together a small group 
and divide them into visiting com- 
mittees, reserving for myself the 
“hard cases.” I have found that a man 
who for some reason or other will 
not talk to you in the vicinity of the 
shop, will be more than glad to talk 
to you in his home, and it makes him 
feel that you are interested in him. 
Also there is less chance of anyone be- 
ing discharged for joining the union 
and—what is important—less fear on 
the part of the prospective member 
that anyone will see him and report to 
the firm. 

In Pittsburgh we were also success- 
ful in stopping further wage reduc- 
tions in the other shops, in several in- 
stances receiving increases, and re- 
ceived recognition of the union in 
some shops and recognition of the 
shop committees in the other shops. 


CREDIT UNION HAS RAPID GROWTH! 


where it is necessary to bor- 

row at times and if he is a 
member of some credit union, he is 
enabled to borrow at a cheap rate of 
interest and at the same time paying 
himself interest,” writes Secretary 
A. J. Crandall, of the Postal Clerks 
Union of St. Joseph, Missouri, in giv- 
ing the story of this union achieve- 
ment. The Postal Clerks Credit 
Union has now been in existence three 
years and is rendering a real service 
to its members. Secretary Crandall 
has given us a few brief facts as to the 
origin and growth of this union devel- 
opment: 


“seen man gets in a position 


The St. Joseph Postal Credit Union 
was organized March 2, 1928, with 
a membership of ten. The first stock 
sold amounted to $50, or ten shares 
at $5 per share. We have steadily 
grown until now we have a member- 
ship of 130 and $13,925 in stock. We 
have been very successful. Never had 
a loss and no delinquents. The first 
year we paid 6 per cent to the stock- 
holders. The second and third years 
we paid 8 per cent. All credit unions 
have from five to nine directors, ac- 
cording to the number of members. 
There is a committee to examine all 
applications and an auditing commit- 
tee who examine all accounts and 
books every quarter. 
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All groups of men should organize 
a credit union. It encourages thrift 
and gives revenue on the investment. 
Every man gets in a position where 
it is necessary for him to borrow at 
times. If he is a member of some 
credit union, he is enabled to borrow 
at a cheap rate of interest and at the 
same time paying himself interest. It 
is absolutely safe as all credit unions 
are under the supervision of the 
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Finance Department of the State in 
which they are located and are ex- 
amined by the State Finance Depart- 
ment. 

The St. 


Joseph Postal Credit 


Union has rendered a great service to 
its members. We are all better off 
financially. It is much better to bor- 
row our own money than to go out 
and borrow of some loan shark and 
pay back twice as much as we borrow. 


CIGARMAKERS‘{CAMPAIGN NEW YORK CITY 


that during this great business 
depression and unemployment 
that we have been able to carry on 
what might be termed a successful 
campaign of organization,” reports 
Maurice Simons organizer for the 
Cigarmakers International Union. 
“This does not mean,” he continues, 
“that we have enrolled thousands of 
members into our organization, but it 
does mean that we have established 
a friendly feeling in the trade, and 
we have retained not only our footing 
during this long depression, but have 
a firm understanding that will estab- 
lish the things that bid well for the 
advancement and future of our organ- 
ization just as soon as the general con- 
ditions permit.” Organizer Simons re- 
counts for us some of the methods 
used in the campaign and the difficul- 
ties to be met. His report follows: 
The Cigarmakers International 
Union of America has conducted a 
campaign to organize the cigar and 
tobacco workers throughout greater 
New York for the past ten months. 
It may be explained that Greater 
New York takes in five boroughs, 
namely, Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Queens, Bronx and Staten Island. 


‘Ty: MIGHT seem peculiar to some 


This is quite some territory to cover 
under one jurisdiction, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be familiar with 
the scale of prices paid the workers 
in each factory and the general condi- 
tions in each locality. 

On account of the cigar industry 
being a piece-work proposition, the 
workers are paid so much per thou- 
sand cigars in accordance with the 
length, thickness, standard of work 
and quality of the cigars made. There 
are so many different lengths and 
shapes and such a great difference in 
quality between the cheaper and better 
grades, that it is a problem to try and 
keep a balance in the general scale of 
prices. 

For this particular reason one of 
our own methods in organizing is to 
continuously convey to the worker's 
mind the necessity for the worker to 
be organized for the purpose of mak- 
ing effective a uniform scale of prices 
in all factories. This would also re- 
sult in a healthier competition of trade 
and likewise be the means of stabiliz- 
ing and standardizing the entire in- 
dustry. 

Then we have the different systems 
under which cigars are made. The old- 
time hand production is being steadily 
displaced and machinery installed in 
its place. This change in system re- 
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quires entirely different methods in 
organizing. In all factories where ma- 
chines are installed we find instead of 
male cigarmakers, very young girls, 
hired and placed at these machines as 
operators. 

We find that these girls or machine 
operators have had no experience in 
life and absolutely no knowledge of 
the labor movement, its aims, pur- 
poses and principles. 

It is necessary to start from the 
ground up and it is practically a cam- 
paign of education. Lack of experi- 
ence and knowledge breeds mistrust 
and it is quite a job to establish con- 
fidence. 

In New York City we find that the 
greatest number of cigarmakers are 
Spanish speaking. Here we have to 
deal with a force that does not speak 
English. 

For the past five years we have had 
a steady influx of cigarmakers from 
the island of Porto Rico. This is on 
account of cigar manufacturing be- 
ing practically discontinued on that 
island. 

The cigarmakers had no choice and 
as soon as they could gather enough 
money to pay their fare, they sailed 
for New York. It is estimated that 
there is in New York City a popula- 
tion of between 150,000 and 200,000 
Porto Ricans, which includes women 
and children. 

Different methods must again be 
used in trying to organize this class of 
people. We have a Spanish-speaking 
organization committee with its own 
oficers and our organizers act in an 
advisory capacity. 

On account of not being able to 
speak the English language, their 
struggles are more difficult, causing 
many hardships for themselves and 
their families, and they suffer many 
disadvantages in being unable to prop- 
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erly protect their social, economic and 
political rights. 

We extend to them every means of 
assistance with all our forces and af- 
filiations, thereby educating them up 
to the point that they must recognize 
that the American Labor movement 
is the only sincere friend of the 
worker. 

We protect and secure for them 
justice in court proceedings by seeing 
that their cases are properly pre- 
sented. We protect their rights for 
workmen’s compensation and repre- 
sent them in the public department 
for social and welfare development. 
We lecture to them in social, economic 
and political problems and steadily 
preach American customs and the 
American standard of living. 

We recognize the fact that it is 
quite difficult to get a large attend- 
ance at meetings. Our method is to 
have social affairs as a means for 
bringing them together in large num- 
bers and thereby get the opportunity 
to promote good feeling towards our 
movement. Every affair gives us be- 
tween six and eight weeks to get 
publicity in the newspapers and in a 
general way create publicity that will 
invite attention to our activities as 
well as to the affair on hand. When 
the affair takes place we have one or 
two speakers who will address the 
audience on the purpose and aim of 
the organization committee and will 
appeal for moral support in their ac- 
tivities. 

We have had as many as one thou- 
sand attend an affair, and this carries 
out our purpose of getting the oppor- 
tunity to let them know what we are 
trying to do and at the same time we 
have been keeping before them notice 
of all our activities from the time we 
start until the night of the affair. 
After that is over, we will start some- 
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thing new that will create the interest 
desired. 

We realize one thing, particularly 
in the present machine age, that it is 
very important that the workers must 
have jobs. Men and women walking 
the streets hungry and unable to find 
employment have very little spirit to 
listen to speeches unless you can offer 
some prospects in the form of keeping 
body and soul together. The past few 
years have bred some bitter experi- 
ences, hardships and suffering, that 
can be overcome, not merely by talk 
but only by sincere effort. Therefore, 
it must be conceded that if we wish to 
invite new members into our organi- 
zation we must at least be able to show 
them that we are able to better their 
conditions. 

Our campaign of organization car- 
ries with it every opportunity for the 
worker to earn a living and enjoy the 
benefit of organized effort. We always 
have in mind the thought that there is 
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something to be done and we try to 
do it. We steadily advocate the pur- 
chase of union label products as a 
means for a fair days pay for a fair 
day’s work. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have a business depression we have de- 
veloped in our campaign the oppor- 
tunity to have a fair-sized manufac- 
turer start a strictly union brand of 
cigars, every package to bear the 
cigarmakers union label. We trust that 
through an effective sales campaign 
we will be able to interest organized 
labor and its friends to patronize this 
brand. We are hopeful that with fair 
cooperation we will be able to develop 
jobs for our members. 

We have hope and faith in the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the American Labor movement. We 
are confident of the ultimate success 
of the trade-union movement. 

We offer cooperation and pledge 
ourselves to do our share. 


ENGINEERS PROVIDE EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


better equipped to meet techni- 
cal changes in the trade, Local 
602 of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers arranged for an 
educational service to its members, 
aided by the Boston and Providence 
locals. The use of the motion picture 
in this educational work has been an 
outstanding feature. An interesting 
account of this service is given in the 
following report from Secretary John 
J. Bannon of Springfield Local 602, 
under whose direction the plan has 
developed: 
Our programs are just a dream of 
mine starting tocome true. They are 


Si THAT their members may be 


based on two assumptions: First, I 
believe that once a person becomes 
really familiar with the principles of 
the American Labor movement he or 
she will stand by them for life. Sec- 
ond, I believe that trade unions should 
do all that is within their power to 
improve the product they sell—which 
is the labor of its members. 

This means that opportunities must 
be offered members to better under- 
stand old methods and equipment of 
their trade and especially to be pre- 
pared in advance for new develop- 
ments. The thirst for trade knowl- 
edge is always present and offers an 
excellent contact point. By weaving 
related economic features into pro- 
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grams of trade interest, the trade 
union’s story can be told as in no other 
way. 

Being stationary engineers, natur- 
ally our programs are built around 
this trade. We are visualizing the 
engineer as a pivot trade in industry 
and likening him, as a producer of 
power, to the heart of a human body. 
Wesee a similarity between the stroke 
of an engine and the beat of a heart, 
between transmission lines and arte- 
ries. 

With this in mind, we have already 
shown some motion pictures and in- 
tend to show more of the activities of 
those who procure, mold or shape the 
the natural materials for the engi- 
neer’s use. In future programs we 
hope to show the activities of those 
who use our product—power. Be- 
fore long we hope to have established 
the idea that a stationary engineer 
holds a vital and important position 
and is not a necessary evil, as the 
thought prevails today. 

With this new conception of his 
place in society, the engineer should 
no longer feel isolated by his calling. 
He will have seen his relation to other 
trades and the necessity for an organi- 
zation which presents a means of 
counseling with those employed in 
them. The International Union of 
Operating Engineers with its afflia- 
tions through the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is his only practical way 
of reaching this goal. 

We have already visited both an- 
thracite and bituminous coal mines 
and many of us saw for the first time 
miners at work gathering that mate- 
rial so common to our trade. With- 
out doubt if these films or related 
ones had been prepared by officials of 
the mine workers unions, many inter- 
esting side lights would have been 
added, for there is no doubt whatever 


that the mines possess facts omitted 
in these pictures. 

However, we find the material as 
presented very good and when the in- 
structor possesses other facts it is a 
simple matter to inject them into the 
program. In spite of the hot weather 
the attendance at our meetings holds 
good and plans are now ready for 
meetings in July. 

At our July meeting we will see oil 
wells drilled and refineries in opera- 
tion. Besides actual pictures of these 
things, animated pictures will show us 
what takes place inside the equipment. 
In this way we will learn more than 
we would if we actually visited the 
oil fields. 

Much credit for these programs is 
due the officers and members of Local 
100, of Providence, R. I., Local 849, 
Boston, Mass., and Local 602, of 
Springfield, Mass. Without the moral 
and financial support of these, noth- 
ing could have been done. A large 
share is also due our progressive in- 
ternational supervisor, Harry A. 
Russell, whose guiding spirit and 
helping hand has been an important 
factor in this and other steps of prog- 
ress made by engineers of New Eng- 
land. Mr. Edwin H. Goodrich, once 
an operating engineer and now head 
of the science department of the Tech- 
nical High School at Springfield, has 
also earned a share, and last but by 
no means least, Mr. M. Marcus 
Kiley, also of the Technical science 
department. Mr. Kiley has time and 
again rendered services beyond valua- 
tions and is always a ready and will- 
ing friend. Probably the real reason 
our programs seem to be headed to- 
ward success is that we are blessed 
with so many friends who, like Mr. 
Kiley, are more capable than we. 

So far I have written of the possi- 
bilities of motion-picture programs as 
they relate to engineers, but they are 
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by no means confined to this narrow 
sphere. There are already in exist- 
ence thousands of films which would 
greatly interest those in other trades. 
In fact there are so many that the only 
difficulty is a process of elimination. 

As a means of propagation, mo- 
tion pictures in 16-mm. size have un- 
limited fields of application. Most 
clubs, colleges and schools, even in 
rural districts, own and use these 
small portable projectors because 
they have proven to be an indispensa- 
ble aid to teaching. The higher in- 
stitutions would welcome American 
Federation of Labor films for their 
economic courses. 
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Dreaming still further, let your 
imagination run over some of the 
things the union label department 
could show by comparing working 
conditions between union and nonun- 
ion goods. 

However, these dreams are for the 
time when trade unions make their 
own pictures to tell their story from 
their point of view. When this day 
arrives there ought to be an estab- 
lished central agency or bureau to as- 
sist in the forming of programs and to 
distribute the films. Incidentally, 
there is already established a bureau 
which can take over this problem. 


NORTH CAROLINA WATCHES LEGISLATION! 


in this state has been most ac- 
tive in trying to prevent the en- 


Div tis: the past months Labor 


actment of legislation which would 
place unfair burdens on working peo- 
ple and in endeavoring to secure more 


progressive measures. R. H. Law- 
rence, President of the North Caro- 
lina State Federation of Labor, sends 
in an interesting account of the situa- 
tion in his state: His report follows: 


Labor in Tar Heelia has much to 
be thankful for as a result of the ac- 
tions of the marathon session of the 
1931 North Carolina General As- 
sembly. Some very obnoxious pro- 
posed legislation was defeated on the 
one hand, while a number of bills of 
a progressive nature were made into 
law, on the other hand. 

The North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Legislative Commit- 
tee went into the battle with a deter- 
mination to bring about improved la- 
bor legislation and to thwart, if pos- 
sible, proposed reactionary measures. 
The chairman of this committee 


stayed on the scene of action through- 
out the entire session, which lasted 
practically five months—the longest 
in the history of the state—being 
aided at intervals by assistance from 
representatives who could be present 
from time to time. 

It was feared by many, prior to the 
convening of the legislature, that the 
workers of the state would suffer much 
adverse legislation. There was con- 
siderable opinion that a majority of 
the new lawmakers’ minds leaned 
heavily toward a line of reactionary 
thought which was very pronounced 
in certain quarters. Labor’s Legisla- 
tive Committee advanced on Capitol 
Hill in January only to find, generally 
speaking, just what many had pre- 
dicted—a rather cool atmosphere— 
but when the battle had closed nearly 
five months’ later and the final cur- 
tain had been rung down with the an- 
nouncement of adjourment sine die, 
those same representatives were bid 
adieu with a warm handshake by their 
“bitterest enemies.” 
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Labor played its strongest hand 
near the close of the session when it 
was given full credit for bringing de- 
feat to a proposed sales tax bill that 
had kept the Assembly deadlocked for 
months. Strange as it may seem to 
parliamentarians, this obnoxious 
measure that would have placed the 
tax burden on the workers and at the 
same time relieved those able to pay, 
came before the body ten different 
times by one route or another. After 
having successfully passed the House 
on all three readings it was adopted 
by the Senate on its initial reading 
there when it made its ninth appear- 
ance. Other interests that had been 
fighting the bill became discouraged. 
Two leaders in the upper house, Sena- 
tors Folger and Grier, who had 
fought the proposed measure so vig- 
orously, issued newspaper statements 
on May 2, practically giving up hope 
and becoming resigned to its accept- 
ance. At this point the State Federa- 
tion of Labor decided to make a last 
desperate attempt to forestall adop- 
tion when it came before the Senate 
Monday, May 4. A full-page adver- 
tisement was placed in the afternoon 
newspaper, appealing to the state 
Senate, in the name of more than 
200,000 working people, to save them 
from this unjust tax burden. The 
front page of the paper contained 
glaring streamer headlines with an 
impressive story of Labor’s protest, 
in addition to a leading editorial that 
very emphatically set out the work- 
ers’ position. All of which created 
quite a sensation in the capital city 
and elsewhere. Blue-penciled copies 
were placed on the desk of each Sena- 
tor and Representative. Sales tax ad- 
vocates sensed the danger at hand 
and staged a filibuster that lasted un- 
til 11.45 p.m., when it was finally pos- 
sible to reach a vote which resulted 
in defeat of the bill by a majority of 
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one vote on its tenth and last appear- 
ance. The governor and other polliti- 
cal and business leaders and some 
friendly newspapers awarded the 
State Federation of Labor full credit 
for the victory in no uncertain terms. 
The cry went up that one vote should 
not settle this vital question that had 
rocked the entire state, but it was 
pointed out that many matters of 
great import had been decided by a 
single vote, attention being called to 
the recent defeat of Judge John J. 
Parker of the State, unsuccessful can- 
didate for a seat on the United States 
Supreme Court bench. 

Disposal of the sales tax question 
resulted in the passage of a revenue 
bill that reduces the taxes of the little 
man and puts into effect a substantial 
increase on the corporate wealth of 
the state. School tax reduction 
amounts to about 36 cents on the $100 
valuation, while the total reduction 
averages approximately 57 cents on 
$100 valuation throughout the state. 
Franchise, privilege and large income 
tax rates were materially boosted. 

Labor succeeded in bringing defeat 
to the Cherry anti-syndicalism bill 
which was far-reaching and very vic- 
ious. President William y Aeoe 
quickly took a hand in the fight on 
this measure when he was made ac- 
quainted with its provisions and his 
statement concerning it was largely 
instrumental for its failure. 

A determined attempt to repeal the 
workmen’s compensation law resulted 
in a battle royal with Labor and its 
friends coming out victorious. A 
hard fight was waged two years ago 
by Labor in bringing about the enact- 
ment of this measure. —Two amend- 
ments offered by Labor, providing for 
making occupational diseases com- 
pensable and an increase in the maxi- 
mum benefits, were unsuccessful. One 
of these bills passed the Senate but 
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was killed in the lower house. Sev- 
eral amendments of lesser impor- 
tance were passed, however. 

Another important bill to meet de- 
feat at the hands of Labor was a 
proposal to re-write the state consti- 
tution without the voters having an 
opportunity to pass on it. 

Four 55-hour work week bills were 
introduced resulting in considerable 
confusion among the various groups 
supporting them. One of these pro- 
posed measures passed the Senate and 
gave every indication of about to be 
accepted by the House when Labor’s 
Legislative Committee made a terrific 
fight to stop it because it contained a 
“contract clause” providing that the 
employer might work employees an 
unlimited number of hours if they 
signed a written agreement to do so. 
Labor pointed out that many large 
employers of labor in the state were 
working their employees considerably 
more than 55 hours a week and that 
immediately upon the passage of such 
a law they would request their work- 
ers to sign a printed agreement, 
which would be supplemented by a 
yellow-dog clause by the unscrupulous 
employer, thereby practically forcing 
thousands of defenseless workers to 
sign away their constitutional rights 
and prevent them from becoming 
members of trade organizations. La- 
bor was victorious again when this 
misnomer went to the table by a small 
majority. 

At this point a successful move was 
made to hold a conference of all lib- 
eral groups interested in this particu- 
lar legislation, which resulted in 
agreement on a substitute measure 
which included all the things the labor 
committee demanded. This bill was 
passed immediately by both houses. 
It is not all that might be desired by 
any means, but is recognized as a 
great forward step by those who know 


the existing conditions in our state 
and when the fact is taken into con- 
sideration that there was no law lim- 
iting the work week in this state. The 
measure provides for a 55-hour work 
week for all women in industry, not 
over 11 hours to be worked in one 
day, which means that if those indus- 
tries which have been operating on a 
11-hour-day basis desire to continue 
they will be allowed to operate only 
five days per week in the future. 

Our efforts to have a measure 
passed prohibiting night work of wo- 
men in mills was enacted in a modified 
form, barring women under 18 years 
of age from working in mills between 
the hours of 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Considerable time and effort were 
spent in an attempt to improve our 
child labor laws. Several liberal 
groups were behind this move in 
which Labor was no small factor. An 
amended measure finally was passed 
providing for an 8-hour day for chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 and barring 
them from hazardous occupations, 
and providing for fourth-grade at- 
tainment. This measure was adopted 
several weeks before adjournment of 
the session, but on the last day of the 
session a repeal measure was intro- 
duced in the House and jammed 
through that body, which had barely 
a quorum present. Quick action by 
Labor resulted in laying the repealer 
on the table by four votes when it 
reached the Senate two hours later. 

Labor’s Legislative Committee 
aided in the passage of a reorganiza- 
tion measure that sets up a Depart- 
ment of Labor, which it is believed 
will eventually evolve into something 
worth while. The new law provides 
for a Division of Women and Chil- 
dren, a Division of Standards and In- 
spection, a Division of Statistics, and 
a Division of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. The Commissioner of Labor, 
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who heads the department, is elected 
by the people. 

Many other measures of minor im- 
portance had Labor’s support or dis- 
approval, as the case necessitated. 

A mimeographed bulletin service 
was used to keep the memberhip back 
home informed on the progress of 
every bill affecting Labor. This was 
very effective as it kept a steady 
stream of letters and telegrams pour- 
ing in to the members of the Assem- 
bly urging them to vote for or against 
certain measures, as the case war- 
ranted. The services of a full-time 
secretary was necessary, of course, to 
carry on this phase of the program, 
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which proved to be of immense value. 

Aside from the actual work accom- 
plished by the Legislative Committee, 
the good-will and prestige established 
for the Federation throughout the 
state as a result of its activities is of 
a greater degree than ever anticipated 
by Labor’s most zealous patriots. 

The fact that organized labor did 
not have a single seat in the General 
Assembly, which is made up of 120 
Representatives and 50 Senators, 
made the task of the Federation’s 
committee all the more difficult. Plans 
are under way which are calculated to 
change this condition when the body 
meets again two years hence. 


DISTANCE 


There is distance in the eyes of a child that’s not past six, 
Fealty to centuries gone—Just last year and Santa Claus! 

Even distance to the morrow is a time that years transfix, 
Just as distant as wild tigers with a thousand racing paws! 


But the distance in youth’s eyes is as far as dreaming goes, 
Silver spurs that clink to bridles, howdahs in a goaled 


place, 


Swords forgotten of their scabbards, ships to harbors no 


one knows, 


Sledges, camels, footpath, air route—all the roads that 


interlace! 


And there is a farther distance, that old eyes see in the night, 
Sometimes when stars are not used—when they blaze the 


course they came— 


And it lengthens to a way that is measured by its height, 
And it is a journey’s end, and it hath a lavish name. 


—VirGINIA STAIT. 





Tue Cominc oF INDUSTRY TO THE 
SoutH. January, 1931, number of the 
“Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science,” 3622 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia; 296 pp. Price, 
$2. Reviewed by G. T. Schwenning, 
University of North Carolina. 


The appearance of this volume is further 
evidence of the country’s interest in South- 
ern industrialism. The book is a compre- 
hensive portrayal of the transformation 
that is taking place and of the major prob- 
lems that have been created by the coming 
of industry to the agricultural South. It 
has special significance in the fact that the 
twenty-seven contributors to the symposium 
are mostly Southerners, many of whom are 
well known for their extensive writings on 
the industrialization of the South. 

The first half of the book consists of a 
historical survey and condensed description 
of Southern industry. Several chapters trace 
industrial development from the earliest pe- 
riod through the Civil War to the present. 
Most of this material, especially the opening 
article by Miss Harriet L. Herring, is based 
on original sources not easily available to 
the average reader. Several articles are de- 
voted to a description of the leading indus- 
tries and the major industrial resources in 
Southern States, namely, textiles, tobacco, 
iron and steel, lumber and forest products, 
chemicals, coal and power. Four articles 
deal with the nature and extent of industrial 
progress in the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama. 

The Southern labor market is probably 
the greatest single factor in attracting capi- 
tal and industry to the South. The south- 
ward shift of industry, especially textiles, 
has taken place in no small measure with a 
view to benefiting from an abundant and 
cheap labor supply, largely unprotected by 


labor laws and labor organization. The 
problem of the treatment of the factory 
workers in the region is dealt with in sev- 
eral articles. In these articles are discussed 
the huge supply of workers, workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation in Southern States, the 
employment of women and children in fac- 
tories, the problem of negroes in Southern 
industries and efforts to raise the standards 
of industrial workers by means of union- 
ism. 

An article on the Southern labor move- 
ment is from the pen of Dr. George Sinclair 
Mitchell, who has rendered valiant service 
in the past by his numerous writings on 
labor problems in the area. He surveys the 
Southern labor situation and discusses the 
recent strike waves and the present labor 
organization campaign in the South. One 
finds it difficult to share his optimism over 
the prospects of Southern unionism, espe- 
cially among textile workers. While he 
does not overlook the obstacles in the way 
of labor organization among this class of 
workers, it is to be regretted that he did 
not discuss them more fully. In view of 
the prostration of Southern agriculture, the 
superabundance of the labor supply, the 
great poverty of Southern workers, the pres- 
ence of a huge negro labor supply, the rela- 
tive absence of labor laws, the extreme hos- 
tility of the South toward unionism, and 
numerous other problems that retard organ- 
ization, it would seem that prospects for an 
extensive Southern textile union are far 
from encouraging. 

In the latter part of the symposium are 
discussed the problems of economic and so- 
cial adjustment necessitated by the indus- 
trial transformation that is taking place. 
These problems are treated in several arti- 
cles on agriculture, transportation, banking, 
taxation, political thought and the press. A 
Southern newspaper editor shows how re- 
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miss the press has been in developing an in- 
telligent public opinion regarding the prob- 
lems that have followed in the wake of the 
factory. 

The closing article is by Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, whose election last year to the 
presidency of the University of North Caro- 
lina has been interpreted as a victory of lib- 
eralism in the South’s leading industrial 
state. His plea for the safeguarding of hu- 
man rights is most timely. It is significant 
that the head of a great Southern institution 
of learning champions anew the cause of 
freedom of speech and assembly, freedom of 
organization for wage-earners, research into 
all phases of industrialism, the application 
of science to the operations of enterprises 
and social legislation. 

In common with all symposiums, the vol- 
ume suffers somewhat from a certain amount 
of unavoidable duplication. In the main 
this collection of articles constitutes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the growing litera- 
ture dealing with the impact of industrial- 
ism upon the agricultural South. 


SoctaL Po.itics AND Mopern Democra- 
cies, Volume I and II, by Charles W. 
Pipkin. The Macmillan Company, 
1931; 360 pp. Price $7.50. Reviewed 
by Willis Wissler, Ohio State University. 


Professor Pipkin, an eminent Oxford 
scholar and professor of comparative gov- 
ernment at the Louisiana State University, 
has attempted and achieved an ambitious 
project in his review of “Social Politics and 
Modern Democracies.” This work, ap- 
pearing in two volumes, one covering Eng- 
land and the other France, is really an 
analysis of the evolution of social planning 
and control operating through political chan- 
nels under two types of government. These 
two types of government are not merely 
different applications of the parliamentary 
principle as a device for achieving social re- 
form but it attempts with remarkable suc- 
cess to isolate the racial and nationalistic 
characteristics which lie behind the devices 
in parliamentary form and procedure. 

Professor Pipkin has succeeded to a re- 
markable degree in arranging upon chro- 
nological threads a very wide variety of 
legislative data in such fashion as to give 
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to them a clear purposive continuity. Out 
of a mass of legislative enactments, he has 
constructed a picture, in the case of England, 
of a people working toward an objective 
of economic self-sufficiency by a series of 
what appear to be opportunistic and make- 
shift programs but which in the larger light 
of Pipkin’s interpretation arise almost to 
the dignity of acts of destiny contrived to 
preserve the national principle which is pe- 
culiarly English. 

The presentation of the rise and more 
or less dramatic development of the labor 
movement in England by ways which are 
entirely in keeping with the ancient parlia- 
mentary traditions of England is set forth 
effectively. Professor Pipkin’s analysis of 
the issues evolving out of the political en- 
counters between the representatives of la- 
bor and of capital make it clear that the 
workers face one aspect of social structure 
in their industrial relations—the employers 
another. But both aspects lie in the area 
of enterprise and embrace but a fraction 
of the whole of life. It seems unreasonable 
therefore to look to either side for any com- 
plete program for social self-satisfaction. 
Each may think industry can provide the 
whole of such a program because each is so 
deeply engrossed in the outcome of their re- 
lation to industry. Yet to put upon industry 
the full extent of either side’s expectation 
is not only to confound sensible justice but 
to defeat its organic entity—a dissipation of 
the unique resources of industry to ends 
which will enfeeble and impoverish indus- 
try to the point at which resultant losses 
must outweigh any of these alien benefits. 

These hopes should turn to the commu- 
nity itself rather than to a mere, if major, 
component factor of the community. The 
community, as the author consistently em- 
phasizes through his text, has the whole 
life of all its members at heart. To all 
it aims to assure the fullest possible life. 
Certainly it seeks to lighten the burden of 
dependency upon itself and therefore of its 
members by finding for each as complete 
access to self-support as possible. Public 


welfare, on a purely selfish basis, strives 
for adequate and continuous income for all. 

Professor Pipkin’s analysis of the per- 
sonalities involved is perhaps one of the 
most attractive features of his work. With- 
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out digressing into any extended character 
sketches, he has managed by deft touches to 
bring out clearly the significant personal 
traits and modes of thought of the major 
actors—Lloyd-George, Churchill, Asquith, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Keir Hardy, John 
Burns—all stand out as vivid and convinc- 
ing personalities. His analysis of Mac- 
Donald is particularly valuable and effec- 
tive. He constantly brings to light the re- 
ligious aspect of MacDonald’s character, 
not in any ecclesiastical sense, but in the 
sense of being motivated by convictions of 
a high and sanctified destiny. Yet in spite 
of this more or less glamorous idealism, 
MacDonald is not lacking in shrewd, prac- 
tical common sense. MacDonald is shown 
constantly to make the point that the end 
of effort is not final perfection but to 
achieve the best combination out of re- 
sources available to each period. This is 
brought out vividly in his Albert Hall speech 
on the eve of the first Labor Government, 
and continues as a sort of unifying theme 
through all his later pronouncements. This 
concept, it may be seen, is entirely consistent 
with the temperament and genius of the 
English people. 

Turning next to the analysis of the 
French situation, we have brought out 
sharply certain fundamental devices in the 
form and mode of parliamentary procedure. 
The French have so high a trust in the 
political mechanisms for social control as 
being better than any—even the best—in- 
dividual human judgment that they fabri- 
cate for each and every objective the most 
elaborate structures of councils upon coun- 
cils, commissions within commissions, com- 
mittees in endless chains of check and bal- 
ance. For this the Englishman is content 
with the worst ramshackle makeshift—any 
improvised instrument or vehicle that can 
hold together for the current occasion. A 
few odd patches, one or two more home- 
made accessories, and a bit of axle grease 
to allay the creaking racket, and lo! it can 
serve for the next emergency and the next 
and the next. 

In conclusion, it is only natural to seek 
some application to ourselves here in these 
United States of blessed memories. With 
an enthusiastic curiosity akin to the earnest 
inquisitiveness that drove our great-grand- 
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parents to ponderous phrenologists for 
chartings of cranium and character, we 
clamor, “And what of us? Whom do we 
resemble most ?—our fleshly father or our 
foster mother ?”” Oddly enough we combine 
the least reconcilable characteristics of both. 
Like France we run to legislation with 
never flagging and naive enthusiasm. Our 
pet Americanism is “there ought to be a 
law.” We have resorted to the oracle of 
the state in every crisis great and small, 
from negro emancipation to parking lights— 
and with equal satisfaction and futility. We 
issue Emancipation Proclamations for slaves 
liberated only into starvation, lynch law 
and political intimidation; we abolish sa- 
loons so that bootleggers may fatten; we 
make drastic traffic rules with bristling pen- 
alties so that auto manufacturers can make 
and sell superspeed cars capable of reach- 
ing without strain 90 miles per hour. In 
short we show our common sense—that 
boasted attribute of old England—in greater 
measure after than before legislation. We 
seek perfection in Gallic haste through law- 
making ; we achieve rationality by well-con- 
sidered lawbreaking. Thus the great body 
of our effective law never appears upon our 
statute books. 

The method has its charms, but no less 
its very grave detriments. We accomplish 
a tardy good by vile means; this is not good 
for our national or for our private con- 
science. Back of this superficial lawless- 
ness, invisible to the average eye, unbe- 
known to us, shapeless and incoherent, may 
be even now in forming the most hopeful 
social technique yet achieved—a method- 
ology resting upon the proportional distri- 
bution of power. What needs most to be 
added to our American processes of social 
evolution is a sane urbanity which can see 
the due meed of rights each may claim in 
a free association of kindred spirits. 


LeaGuE oF Nations, TEN YEARS OF 
Wortp CooperaATION. Foreword by 
Sir Eric Drummond. Published by the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
1930; pp. xi, 467. Reviewed by Philip 
C. Jessup, Columbia University. 


This book is almost an official story of 
the first ten years of the League of Nations. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS, TEN YEARS OF WORLD COOPERATION 


Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary General of 
the League, admits as much in his foreword. 
The various chapters have evidently been 
prepared by different members of the Sec- 
retariat of the League, except for one chap- 
ter describing the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, which was prepared by 
the Registry of the Court. The informa- 
tion given is therefore exact and authorita- 
tive. The book is merely a description of 
the way in which these international organ- 
izations work. It does not attempt to be 
critical nor to study causes and effects. Nat- 
urally, the general flavor of the book is 
approval of the League but it is not unduly 
complimentary. On the whole it is a very 
fair and reliable account of what the League 
has done and has tried to do. 

The first chapter deals with the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes while chapter two 
covers “The Organization of Peace and 
Disarmament.” ‘These chapters need a lit- 
tle more knowledge on the part of the 
reader than do many of the others. If you 
come at them without knowing something 
about the subject, they might be a little mis- 
leading. But they do give a good picture 
of the laborious, step-by-step process which 
is necessary in developing plans for interna- 
tional peace. It is like planting trees; you 
can’t rest tomorrow in the shade of the 
seedlings you set out today—you must wait 
patiently for them to grow. 

Probably the best parts of the book are 
those which describe the nonpolitical work 
of the League. Here you will find the story 
of the League’s work in social, commercial 
and financial fields. No one can doubt to- 
day that international economic problems 
are many and need for their solution co- 
operative work on the part of many nations. 
Before the war the need was there but was 
less keenly understood and there was little 
in the way of permanent organization to 
handle the details. In such cases as the 
International Postal Union, a good deal 
had been done in particular narrow fields 
but the movement hadn’t spread and there 
was a great lack of efficiency. Today at 
Geneva information on railway and river 
transportation, on traffic in opium and wo- 
men, on the spread of epidemic diseases, on 
tariff and markets, on slavery, armaments 
and dozens of other topics is collected, sorted 
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and studied by a permanent staff of experts. 
But, as this book makes clear, the League 
machinery can only help the cooperating 
states in doing what they want to do. It 
has no power of compulsion and succeeds 
principally because it does its work effi- 
ciently and is useful to the nations. 

It is not possible here to give a complete 
list of the activities of the League, but it 
may be of interest to give some further ex- 
amples. The work of the Health Section 
is interesting and important. The huge task 
of caring for the millions of refugees in 
Turkey, Russia, Poland, Greece, Syria and 
elsewhere was efficiently and ably done. The 
Transit Organization, a separate technical 
unit in the League machinery, has especially 
helped with the difficult European problems 
resulting from the rearrangement of na- 
tional frontiers after the war. The financial 
reconstruction of Austria and Hungary have 
been important steps in the post-war eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

The reviewer has dealt largely with these 
technical and non-political activities because 
it is in them that Americans, both privately 
and officially, have been most concerned. But 
in the political field, the League has of 
course been very busy. The world is al- 
ways faced by many minor problems which, 
if not promptly adjusted, may grow into 
dangerous war breeders. In the administra- 
tion of the mandates, the review of minori- 
ties questions, the settlement of frontier in- 
cidents the League works along steadily. 
The book also includes descriptions of the 
moves toward disarment in which the United 
States has been actively cooperating, and 
there is a clear account of the World Court 
which we will probably join in the not 
distant future. It is regretted that a chap- 
ter was not included on the separate Inter- 
national Labor Organization but some idea 
of its activities is given in connection with 
other matters such as health, child welfare, 
traffic in women and children, et cetera. 

The book ends with the text of the 
League covenant, bibliographical an- 
nexes and an index. It is a useful book for 
reference on specific things in a general way 
and for reading through if one wants to get 
a general picture of what the League is, 
what it does and how it does it. 
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Union MANAGEMENT COOPERATION ON 
THE Rariroaps, by Louis Aubrey Wood, 
Associate Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1931; 326 pp. Re- 
viewed by Archibald M. M«clsaac, 


Princeton University. 


The rediscovery of the worker as a hu- 
man being is an important product of the 
closer study of labor costs made by employers 
throughout industry during the past two or 
three decades. With a wider appreciation 
of the importance of the intangible elements 
in the relation of employer and worker has 
come a variety of expedients designed to cap- 
ture and capitalize the good-will of the em- 
ployee. The rethinking of the relation of 
the worker to industry however has not been 
confined to management alone and union 
management cooperation is a contribution 
of organized labor to industrial progress 
which has, with others, commanded wide- 
spread attention during the past ten years. 
In “Union Management Cooperation on the 
Railroads” Mr. Wood has undertaken an 
appraisal of the workings of cooperation in 
a representative sector of industry—the 
maintenance of equipment service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Canadian National, 
the Chicago & North Western and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the four great carriers on which the plan 
is in force. 

The layman’s appreciation of the proc- 
esses and problems of cooperation is facili- 
tated by introductory chapters which out- 
line the peculiar conditions prevailing in the 
railroad shop service, since widely diversi- 
fied repairs to bad-order equipment as it 
comes necessitates considerable all-round 
skill and prevents rigid scheduling of pro- 
duction. Other chapters supply the neces- 
sary background of industrial organization 
and relations and describe the well-knit 
structure of local and system federations 
which had grown up even before the war 
among the six shop-craft unions, capped 
at the top by the Railroad Employees De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

While the mutual advantages of a new 
attitude of active and friendly cooperation 
between workers and management were 
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clearly envisioned by Capt. Otto Beyer and 
Mr. William H. Johnston, ex-president of 
the machinists, as early as the days of war- 
time Federal control of the railroads, it 
was not until after the shopmen’s strike 
of 1922 that circumstances favored the in- 
troduction of the program. The idea then 
naturally made its strongest appeal to those 
railroad executives whose attitude during 
the strike had been most conciliatory, and 
accordingly the first test came on the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

What light has experience thrown on the 
workings of cooperation? How has it bene- 
fited the railroad managements concerned ? 
In what respects have the cooperating crafts 
and craftsmen profited? With these ques- 
tions the bulk of the book is concerned. 

On each of the railroads involved definite 
machinery in the form of a series of joint 
committees has been set up for the considera- 
tion of all suggestions bearing on the efi- 
ciency and economy of the service. Final 
judgment as to the practicability, economy 
or desirability of the suggestions has of 
necessity remained with the responsible rail- 
way executives, and in general those projects 
involving more than a very modest expendi- 
ture have been subjected to rigid scrutiny 
and perhaps limited by the budgetary exi- 
gencies of the carrier. A definite effort 
has been made to prevent the confusion of 
cooperation with the processes of collective 
bargaining. 

A series of interesting chapters cover in 
some detail a large number of representa- 
tive cases illustrating the employees’ con- 
tributions to improved efficiency. They 
cover a wide range, from the substitution 
of a new type of sweeping broom to the 
revision of shop layout, retooling, or con- 
struction of new facilities, and from sav- 
ings of scrap materials to changes in methods 
of operation or working conditions. Co- 
operation has involved no formal modifica- 
tions of established jurisdictional lines and 
working rules (frequently attacked as re- 
strictive) but at the same time these seem 
to have been applied with some flexibility. 
Most intangible of all advantages, of course, 
is the improved morale which is expected to 
flow from cordial recognition of the part 
played by the workers and their organiza- 
tions in the railroad enterprise. 





THE QUEST FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


What does cooperation have to offer to 
the employees and their organizations be- 
yond full recognition? Implicit in the plan 
is the fair sharing in the gains derived 
from cooperation, whatever they may be. 
Three principal forms of participation, re- 
viewed by the author, are (1) improved 
working conditions, (2) stabilization of em- 
ployment and (3) additions to earnings or 
the equivalent. On each road the manage- 
ment has sought to schedule production so 
far as possible so as to give maximum em- 
ployment to the regular force, involving 
some marked changes in maintenance policy 
and the development of more definite budg- 
eting systems for the maintenance service. 
The severity of the present depression has 
been such as to entail some departures from 
the general program of regularization, An- 
other method of sharing the gains of co- 
operation is exemplified by the granting of 
vacations with pay to shop employees by 
the Canadian National. Cash distribution 
has not in general been favored by either 
side lest it become merged in the daily 
rate and the source lost sight of. 

One of the chief problems perplexing 
union-management cooperation, as Mr. 
Wood points out, is to develop some more 
definite method of estimating the extent of 
the gains actually achieved, since in many 
cases standards of comparison are lacking 
or the elements involved are personal and 
intangible. Yet confidence on the part of 
the workers in the fairness of their share is 
essential. The other major problem is 
that of carrying cooperation through the 
difficult period when the outstanding gains 
have been made and the prospective incre- 
ments of advantage to either side seem few. 
It is then, in Mr. Wood’s opinion, that 
“even though suggestions grow fewer in 
number, their regular and thoughtful pres- 
entation should still net gains worthy of 
the effort and the very essence of the co- 
operative spirit is reflected in the day-by- 
day performance of quality work.” 

Rather briefer than one might desire is 
the author’s treatment of some of the more 
general or long-range aspects of the pro- 
gram of cooperation: the comparison of the 
rival claims of union-management coopera- 
tion and the employee representation plans 
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which after the shopmen’s strike of 1922 
attained a substantial foothold in railroad 
shops; the effect of cooperation on the pres- 
ervation and enforcement of craft jurisdic- 
tions and union rules generally, and the 
long-run effect of cooperative improvements 
in efficiency upon the employment of the 
several crafts as a whole in contrast with 
the situation on the particular railroad 
alone. 

On the whole, however, the book well 
serves its purpose in stripping cooperation 
of the veil of generalization and giving us 
a more sharply defined picture of its mean- 
ing and working in actual practice. 


Tue Quest For Sociat Justice, 1898- 
1914, by Harold Underwood Faulkner. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931; pp. xvii, 399. Price $4. Reviewed 
by Charles A. Ellwood. 


At last the social history of the American 
people is being adequately written. This is 
Volume XI in a series on “A History of 
American Life.” If all of the volumes of 
this series are up to the level of the present 
one it will surpass in value even the work 
of Charles and Mary Beard. The author 
of this book is associate professor of history 
in Smith College. The book covers the sig- 
nificant and exciting period of our national 
history from 1898 to 1914. It makes very 
interesting reading, especially for one who 
lived through that period. The author 
touches upon practically every topic which 
concerns the social life of our people in that 
epoch, from the growth of big business to 
the development of religion, science and 
even popular amusements. Chapter III 
sketches the growth of the labor movement 
with a clarity and a fairness which challenge 
admiration. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapters of the book, however, are devoted 
to the growth of big business and the 
changes in our industrial life. They read 
like stories of the Renaissance or from the 
era of pirates and freebooters. Yet Profes- 
sor Faulkner is careful to show that all the 
time there was a real growth of the spirit 
of democracy in this country and of higher 
standards in industrial and business ethics. 
He emphasizes especially the growth of the 
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labor movement in its constructive aspects. 
There were accompanying these movements 
the development of women’s and children’s 
rights, higher ideals in religion and higher 
standards of culture. 

The picture on the whole is a hopeful 
one and one wishes as he reads that the 


World War had not spoiled it all and 
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ner shows, however, that the quest for so- 
cial justice is deeply rooted in the life and 
institutions of the American people. While 
he prophesies nothing regarding the future, 
he seems to show us trends and currents in 
our national life which promise that social 
justice will sometime be realized. The book 
is a splendid piece of modern historical writ- 


brought about a reaction. Professor Faulk- ing. 





THE PATTERN 
(“What are patterns for?”—Amy Lowell) 
I 


No random artist could have planned the sky: 
Its luminous, white symmetry of stars, 

Its bannered pageantry when dawn unbars 
Her gates to let the new-crowned day go by; 
Nor spun the gauze wing of the dragon-fly, 
Fashioned the exquisite, frail filigree 

Of snow-flakes, nor the delicate tracery 

Of leaves—and yet, a poet questions why! 
For loveliness is not a random thing; 

God works in patterns as His thoughts devise, 
That we, in spite of darkness cast between, 
May through the motifs of His fashioning, 
Catch some faint glimpse of beauty and surmise 
The utter loveliness of things unseen. 


II 


God works in patterns. Varied as a scroll 

Of ancient Gothic Scripture, the design 

He traces delicately, line by line 

Upon the parchment of our human soul: 
Patterns of keen delight, of mirth and dole 

And interwoven silence; leaf and vine 

Of joy, with frail, gold tendrils that entwine 
Around remembrance; for the perfect whole 
Pattern of Perfect Christ whose love inwrought 
With motif of our life makes luminous 

Each line and curve of ours; whose Cross imprest 
On all our pain, makes radiant our aught 

Of peace. He plans and tints and fashions thus— 
And souls most like His Plan are loveliest. 


SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Northeastern Section 


SLIGHT improvement in the 
unemployment situation at 
Rutland, Vt., is reported by 

Charles H. Ward, due to an addition 
being made to the Knights of Colum- 
bus hall which gives employment for 
a short time to some of the building 
crafts. Rents remain about the same, 
but clothing and food are a little 
cheaper. Painters are negotiating a 
new agreement. The contractors 
claim they do not want to cut wages. 


At Willimantic, Conn., work is 
slack in the building trades and the 
textile workers are on very short time 
with many out of employment, writes 
Loretta Oatley. An addition to the 
high school is now under way giving 
work to many for a time. Carpenters 
employed inside on cabinet work ac- 
cepted a reduction of 10 per cent for 
a short time or until business picks 
up. Very little decrease has been 
noticed in the cost of living. Rents are 
just as high as during the war. Child- 
ren are employed in preference to 
adults in the textile mills, with the re- 
sult that many men and women are 
out of work as the children can be 
obtained for very little in wages. 


The wages in some of the silk mills 
are as low as $3 a week of 55 hours. 


Unemployment is worse at Marl- 
boro, Mass., than last winter in all 
branches, except city workers on 
streets and general repairs. Work on 
one school building, the only project 
under way, is held up by court action. 
Old agreements are being held over. 
Shoe shops have made two wage cuts 
since January 1. Prices of groceries, 
provisions and clothing are high; 
rents, et cetera, are about the same 
as they have been for the last five 
years. Some children are still em- 
ployed.—Joun T. Tucker. 


At Pawtucket, R. I., there is no 
improvement in the unemployment 
situation. A post office was started 
one year ago and all that has been 
done toward its completion is the 
hole in the ground. There is a strong 
tendency to reduce wages in the tex- 
tile industry—JOHN H. Powers. 


The commissioner of public build- 
ings at Providence, R. I., has given 
all work to union contractors, re- 
ports James J. Carroll. Food and 
clothing are cheaper. Many are out 
of work and there is no improvement 
in the unemployment conditions. 
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At Elmira, N. Y., most industries 
are on the three-day week and in ad- 
dition to this several firms have re- 
cently laid off workers, with the 
result that the welfare organizations 
are receiving more calls for assist- 
ance, writes Harry B. Martin. The 
city employs 350 men keeping up the 
sewers, parks and streets and the 
work is rotated so that the men get 
two days’ work each week. The Em- 
ploying Contractors Association re- 
fused to pay the painters a 50-cent-a- 
day increase as provided in the agree- 
ment. They put nonunion painters on 
the work and locked out the carpen- 
ters. The carpenters withdrew from 
the Building Trades Council and 
signed with the Association for the 
same rate, namely $9 a day. They 
waived the right to a 50-cent-a-day 
increase last January. Food has come 
down during the last six months. The 
strike is still on at the American 
Sales Book Company, Ltd., here and 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. This com- 
pany forced the printers on strike 
and then locked out the stereotypers 
in both cities. The Bedaux Speed-Up 
System caused the trouble. The pol- 
icy of this concern is to discharge men 
of 40 years of age and replace them 
with boys. 


There is a slight improvement in 
the unemployment situation at Kings- 
ton, N. Y., among the building trades. 
Sheet-metal workers have signed an 
agreement; hours and wages remain 
the same and there is no tendency 
to lower them. The state is improv- 
ing highways, erecting a state hos- 
pital and an addition to the prison 
buildings —JoHN KEITH. 
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Jamestown, N. Y., is about to 
build a nurses’ home and a clinic to 
the city hospital, writes H. A. Hart- 
man. Painters and paperhangers have 
renewed their agreement carrying 
the same provisions. There has been 
a slight reduction in the costs of food 
and rents. Men’s clothing remains 
about the same. The Erie Railroad 
and the city are about to build a new 
grade crossing and the former is 
going to erect a new station. 


In July work was started on a new 
post office and some highway work is 
also being done, writes John F. Wel- 
ler, of Altoona, Pa. The unemploy- 
ment situation is no better and there 
is much lack of work among all 
building tradesmen including common 
laborers. Bakers and master bakers 
are negotiating a new agreement, 
with a tendency on the part of the 
latter to reduce wages. Rents are 
less, but food and clothing are about 
normal in price. 


Southeastern Section 


A few outsiders are being hired by 
the Dan River and Riverside Cotton 
Mills at Danville, Va. The city is 
building an armory and some street 
work is being done. Cost of living 
has not decreased. — Rurus M. 
MOSELEY. 


With the exception of carpenters 
and _ brickmasons, practically all 
crafts at Asheville, N. C., reported 
some apparent improvement, writes 
Clyde Cascaddon. Community gard- 
ens and woodyard project are all that 
is being done in the way of public 
works to help out. A live label cam- 
paign is being conducted by various 
locals. 
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B. R. Adams reports that at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., the Government is start- 
ing two new jobs in the near future. 
There is no improvement in the un- 
employment situation. The painters 
have just signed a new agreement. 


The unemployment situation at 
Asheville, N. C., has improved 
slightly and due to repairing and 
painting some of the building trades- 
men have found work, writes W. A. 
Elliott. Painters and electricians have 
signed new agreements, the former 
taking a slight wage cut. We are con- 
tinually trying through legislation to 
have the age limit of working child- 
ren raised. 


There is evidence of slight improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation 
at Charleston, S. C., and more paint- 
ers have found employment since last 
report, writes Harry E. Rollerson. 
Wages remain about the same al- 
though there is a tendency to lower 
them. 


Rents are down in Birmingham, 
Ala., and there are plenty of houses 
on the market; groceries and milk 
are also cheaper, advises R. A. Root. 
They are continuing to lay off men at 
the steel plant and the unemployment 
situation generally is no better. The 
community is planning on park and 
playground improvements as well as 
building a viaduct. 


Employment is always at low ebb 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., in the summer- 
time and this condition obtains in all 
trades, writes V. S. Herring. Lack 
of public funds makes impossible pay- 
ment of wages for any public work 
that might have otherwise been un- 
dertaken to relieve the unemploy- 
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ment situation. The motion-picture 
operators have considered a slight 
reduction in wages for the summer in 
order to meet conditions and keep 
open the theaters for the summer 
season. The cost of living is some- 
what lower than at a corresponding 
period last year. Actual construction 
work on a new unit of the National 
Soldiers Home to be erected in St. 
Petersburg will likely begin within 
a few months. Joe S. Clark, chair- 
man of the local committee of the 
Soldiers Home, is a member in good 
standing of organized labor. 


J. W. Sherman reports that at 
Tampa, Fla., that because of the com- 
ing election no public projects are 
under way to help relieve those out 
of work and that the unemployment 
situation remains the same. Rents 
and food are slightly cheaper. 


Employment in the building trades 
and common labor in connection 
therewith are improving at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., writes Daniel C. 
Batson. The union meat-cutters em- 
ployed by the Piggly Wiggly stores 
took a $5 cut in wages, effective 
July 1. We have in operation a pro- 
gram to use only local labor on all 
work and that is helping local work- 
men a lot. Union workers generally, 
except the meat-cutters mentioned 
above, are holding their own. 


East Central Section 


Things are picking up slightly at 
Winnipeg, Canada, reports S. M. 
Roebling. Wage cuts are being made 


among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees. Both the union label and 
unemployment committees are doing 
good work. In order to keep children 
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Procrastination 


The financial structure of a great na- 
tion is at the point of breaking. 

To prevent developments of confusion 
and disaster another nation proposes a 
debt moratorium at great sacrifice to 
itself. Objections and delays, vacilla- 
tions and contentions, before and after 
the final moratorium agreement is 
reached, almost sweep away the im- 
mediate benefits of one nation’s sacrifice. 


++ + 


Several banks in a large community 
are at the point of closing. 

Financiers struggle through the hours 
of the night trying to prevent a crash. 
Days pass without action. Banks topple, 
destroying public confidence; sacrifices 
which might have prevented disaster are 
multiplied. The whole economic system 
is threatened. 


++ + 


A great department store has been 
over liberal in extension of credit; care- 
lessness in pressing collections has de- 
veloped slow paying habits. Capital is 
depleted, credit strained. Depression 
strikes and a normally sound business 
which might have been saved disaster by 
a more decisive attitude goes into the 
hands of a receiver. 


++ + 


When the financial edifice of a nation, 
a community, or a business has begun to 
shake, the tendency is to hope too much. 
Procrastination leads to woes that might 
easily have been prevented. The top- 
pling of one institution may upset a com- 
munity or disrupt a nation. Financial 
disaster in one country may shake the 
economic foundations of the whole civ- 
ilized world. 


When the cloud of debt hovers over a 
family it darkens not only a home—in 
its shadow are merchant, landlord, doc- 
tor and all family creditors. When in- 
come is cut off, kind-hearted trades- 
people, friends, or relatives provide 
means for obtaining essentials. Bills are 
accumulated—a little here and a little 
there—until friends also feel the pinch 
of circumstances, and fear that they too 
may be faced with bankruptcy—thus the 
circle widens. Finally the breadwinner 
obtains a job and his creditors who have 
trusted him now expect to be rewarded 
by immediate payment. 


+ + > 


The first pay envelope is received. It 


buys necessary supplies for immediate 
use. Some small amount remains to be 
applied on outstanding debts. But that 
sum is pitifully small when compared to 
the total to be paid. The debtor must 
choose to whom he will make payment 
first. He probably can pay only a frac- 
tion of what he owes to any one person. 
His creditors, however, have bills of 
their own to pay. They have trusted 
him. They have believed him to be a 
good fellow and honest. Now he seems 
false to all but the one or two to whom 
he makes part payment—and even these 
may be dissatisfied with the smallness 
of the sum he has given them. 

So our wage earner now faces an utter 
loss of confidence on the part of his 
friends. They threaten to break with 
him openly, to garnishee his wages, even 
though doing so may lose him his job— 
the only immediate hope between them 
and their own financial ruin. In dragging 
him down they make certain that his 
debts to them will never be paid, and 
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Leads to Woes 


they, in turn, will thereby be made un- 
able to pay their obligations. 

This instance, multiplied as it may be 
in these difficult days, not by hundreds 
or thousands, but possibly by millions, 
means real distress to the wage earner, 
then to his friends, relatives and trades- 
people, then to all who have trusted 
them, and finally, through them, to our 
strongest business structures. 

Hope can be a terrific deceiver. Mud- 
dling through one’s financial problems, 
waiting for something to happen, often 
increases the sacrifices that must be 
faced ultimately. Time is often the es- 
sence of the matter. Seeking the best 
advice and acting quickly is as essential 
with families as with communities and 
nations. 


++ + 


Tottering banks and business houses 
are saved by loans running into millions 
of dollars. With this borrowed money 
impatient creditors are paid off ; creditors 
who have themselves become so involved 
as to be threatening the existence of yet 
others. Then just as the disturbances 
caused by the striking of disaster at any 
point in our economic pool spread in 
ever widening circles, so too do bad situ- 
ations clear by prompt adjustment and 
calming processes. 

As a loan of ten million dollars made 
by banks to one of their number stems 
the tide of nation-wide panic, so many 
loans of small amount to re-employed 
wage earners are used to consolidate 
pressing debts which can then be repaid 
in monthly installments without undue 
strain. Thus wage earners may preserve 
their credit with tradespeople and pleas- 
ant and profitable relations with friends 
and relatives. So, too, may small loans 


re-establish the purchasing power of a 
long line of wage earners and the mer- 
chants who trust them. 

Purchasing power re-established backs 
up all the way to the manufacturer, and 
the producer of raw materials. The re- 
sult is better business, more employ- 
ment, greater happiness and comfort all 
down the long line from production of 
the first raw materials to the final con- 
sumer. The nation is as truly saved by 
the small, though provident, borrowings 
of its consumers as it is by the million 
dollar loans of its financiers. 

Twenty-six states recognize this fact 
and have provided what the commercial 
banks have not been able to give—a wage 
earner’s loan service. This service, op- 
erated by private initiative under state 
supervision, profits most when it helps 


the wage earner to use his borrowed ° 


funds constructively and for the good of 
society, and suffers most when it per- 
mits him to over borrow or use his 
money unwisely. 

Household Finance Corporation, a 
leader in the field of personal finance, 
now serves the nation’s wage earners 
through 141 offices in 83 cities. Com- 
plete details of the plan on which it lends 
will be sent any wage earner on request. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


of advertise- 
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out of industry the school age limit 
has been raised. 


From Marquette, Mich., there 
comes word that there is a slight im- 
provement in the unemployment situa- 
tion affecting the building trades. The 
cost of living has decreased, especially 
the food products. On the new order 
dock being built, common labor is 
paid 35 cents an hour and they are 
working 20 hours out of 24. The 
prevailing wage here for this kind of 
labor is 45 and 50 cents for a day of 
eight hours.—R. J. Dorow. 


The unemployment situation at 
Faribault, Minn., remains the same, 
writes George H. Harris. The county 
is planning on putting up a new court- 
house and the state is going to erect 
a building and school for the feeble 
minded. Clothing and food are 
cheaper. 


At Hibbing, Minn., 250 men are 
employed on public works changing 
every two weeks so that all may 
share equally in the employment, ad- 
vises Arnold L. Newberg. Food and 
clothing are cheaper. There is no 
improvement in the general unem- 
ployment situation. We are making 
every effort to discourage drifters 
from coming into this territory 
seeking employment, and are joining 
with Duluth and Superior in their 
fight against the bakery employers. 
Dodgers are distributed giving a 
résumé of trouble and advertisements 
are also carried in the local papers. 


Frank Fisher reports that men are 
idle in all trades at St. Paul, Minn., 
and that no public works are being 
undertaken to give immediate relief. 
There is a trend to reduce wages in 
all building trades. 
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John Hagan reports that at Can- 
ton, Ohio, from a trade and employ- 
ment point of view the general situa- 
tion has become much worse since his 
last report, and that the community 
is not undertaking any new work to 
help relieve the situation. Wage re- 
ductions have occurred chiefly in the 
iron and metal trades and some of 
the building trades. There has been 
a slight decrease in the cost of living. 


The unemployment situation at 
Cleveland, Ohio, is about the same 
and there is very little being done by 
the community to relieve it, writes 
C. Claherty. Unorganized workers 
have received wage reduction as high 
as $0 per cent compared to the wage 
of 1929. There is a slight decrease 
in rents, clothing and food. A few 
of the graduates have secured em- 
ployment below the adult rate. 


Unemployment is increasing in all 
trades at Elyria, Ohio, writes L. J. 
Myers. The electricians have recently 


signed an agreement. There is a 
tendency to lower wages. Rents and 
clothing are cheaper. We are trying 
to hold what we have in organization. 


At Hamilton, Ohio, the only im- 
provement in the unemployment situa- 
tion is among the building trades; all 
other trades are on shorter hours 
than at any other time, writes Stanley 
Ogg. The wage reductions have not 
affected organized workers so far. 
Foodstuffs are somewhat lower and 
rents have been reduced in some in- 
stances. There are plenty of empty 
houses and apartments. 


Work is more plentiful among the 
building trades at Decatur, IIl., than 
it has been. A state armory is just 
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IT COST BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS TO BUILD 


YET YOU CAN USE IT FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 








EvERY TIME you telephone you share the bene- 
fits of a nation-wide communication system 
using eighty million miles of wire and employ- 
ing four hundred thousand people. It repre- 
sents a plant investment of more than four 
thousand million dollars, yet you can use a 
part of it for as little as five cents... for 
considerably less on a monthly service basis. 

The organization that makes efficient tele- 
phone service possible is called the Bell System, 
yet it is as truly yours as if it were built spe- 
cially for you. For every telephone message is 
a direct contact between you and the person 
you are calling. 

At any hour of the day or night, the tele- 
phone stands ready and waiting to carry your 
voice to any one of twenty million other tele- 
phone users in this country. It knows no rest 


or sleep, or class or creed. All people—every- 
where—may use it equally. Its very presence 
gives a feeling of security and confidence and 
of nearness to everything. 

Many times during the day or week or 
month, in the ordinary affairs of life and in 
emergencies, you see the value of the telephone 
and realize the indispensable part it plays in 
every business and social activity. 

The growth of the Bell System through the 
past fifty-five years and the constant improve- 
ment in service may well be called one of the 
great achievements of this country. Greater 
even than that are the policies, improvements 
and economies that make this service possible 
at such low cost. 

Of all the things you buy, probably none 
gives so much for so little as the telephone. 
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being completed; the post office is to 
be redecorated by a union contractor 
and a new high school is to be built. 
All building trades renewed agree- 
ments at their old terms except in the 
case of one painter who reduced 
wages 10 cents an hour. There has 
been some reduction in rents and 
clothing. We now have a Building 
Trades Council which is pretty thor- 
oughly organized and we look for 
good results from same in the future. 
—E. A. Levy. 


Fred Martin reports that at Her- 
rin, Ill., five county organizations 
have joined in helping common labor- 
ers and teamsters to obtain a better 
wage and the contractors have signed 
an agreement to pay 40 and 50 cents 
an hour, their old scale being 25 
cents, and to work only the eight-hour 


day. There are hundreds of empty 
houses which have brought rents 


down. Food is getting cheaper all 
the time. ' 


There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation 
affecting the building trades at Jack- 
sonville, Ill. Two state institution 
buildings are under way. The bakers 
have just negotiated a new agreement. 
There is a tendency to lower wages. 
—Cnwar.es E. Souza. 


West Central Section 


There is slightly more work among 
carpenters and laborers at Michigan 
City, Ind., but otherwise the unem- 
ployment situation remains the same, 
writes Richard P. Benson. Street 
improvements are under way. Cost 
of living has dropped, especially in 
rents and food. An addition to one 
of the public schools is to be built. 
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At South Bend, Ind., the unemploy- 
ment situation has not improved. 
There is very little seasonal work and 
other work is very slack. All crafts 
report much unemployment of 
members. Notre Dame is building 
and some road work is being planned 
and the remodeling of buildirg for 
temporary post office is being finished. 
New post office will most likely be 
constructed after old building is 
wrecked. Rents, clothing and some 
food staples are less expensive. The 
H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, em- 
ploying members of the United Gar- 
ment Workers, will soon start on a 
government order which will furnish 
work for about five months. It is re- 
ported that 1,000 houses are occupied 
by tenants who can not pay their rent 
on account of being out of work.— 
Mary L. GARNER. 


From Des Moines, lowa, comes 
the good word that at this time the 
plumbers, painters and electricians 
are mostly all employed. The muni- 
cipal government has discharged its 
men and sold its teams and is re- 
placing them with trucks. We have 
protested this. The water works 
owned by the city employed non-union 
labor from Texas to do the painting 
of their various buildings and water 
towers. Food and clothing are 
cheaper.—MArsHALL MILLER. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, the building 
tradesmen are getting a little more 
work than they did but many of the 
men are yet without the necessary 
jobs to support their families. The 
city council has started two or three 
small jobs here recently but the labor 
was done largely by machinery which 
nullified the real intention of pro- 
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“SHOWING GREEN” 





Wren the track signals “‘show green,” the track 
is open and the way “clear.”’ The train high- 
balls ahead. 


On our road, when a man does his job well because 
he really wants to... when he displays a “‘will to 
please,’ the way to progress is open before him. 


The news goes up the line. The signals are set clear. 


For we have found that when people sense that 
a railroad is actually showing a “‘will to please,” 
they are glad to give that railroad their patronage. 
And people know a railroad first by its men. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad. 
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viding work for the unemployed. 
There is a noticeable decrease in the 
cost of living all along the line, ex- 
cept public utilities such as water, 
gas, electricity ——W. B. HAmMIL. 


There is unemployment in_ all 
trades at Aberdeen, S. Dak., writes 
R. W. Merrifield. Four miles of 
paving is being laid by the city. Cost 
of living remains the same with the 
exception of clothing, which is 
cheaper. 


Working conditions in the build- 
ing trades at Rapid City, S. Dak., 
have improved slightly, writes Claude 
Barton. Some road work in the 
county is under way. Wage scales 
here are very low. 


Practically every trade at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has idle workers and the 
situation seems to be at a standstill, 
advises J. T. Woodward. While the 
water company is building an addi- 
tional water storage tank just a little 
out of the city and some other build- 
ings are being planned, yet there is 
some doubt as to the extent of home 
labor that will be used on these pro- 
jects. While rents are lower, food 
and clothing remain about the same. 
The Union Label League is still 


carrying on. 


There is unemployment in all 
trades at Arkansas City, Kans., 
writes A. P. Garrison. The contrac- 
tors were working their men 12 and 
14 hours a day until the writer got 
the labor commissioner on the job. 
Rents are lower. The school board is 
razing two old school buildings with 
the help of janitors and boys. 


There is some more work in all 
lines at Fort Scott, Kans., among 


painters, carpenters, common labor, 
et cetera, writes Roy F. Kennedy. 
Some street building and road work 
is being done. All crafts are main- 
taining average wage scales of 1929 
and 1930. Grocery staples are from 
10 to 15 per cent cheaper and rents 
are lower by 15 per cent. Clothing is 
also cheaper. 


The unemployment situation at 
Tulsa, Okla., is worse than it has 
been. The city has plans for build- 
ing two bridges, air port, and police 
substation but the work is being held 
up by injunction. Rents and food have 
dropped about 20 per cent. Indica- 
tions are that open-shoppers are try- 
ing to start another campaign.— 


G. E. WARREN. 


West South Central Section 


More building tradesmen are being 
put to work at Baton Rouge, La., 
writes Ora Page. Despite the fact 
that the Standard Oil Company has 
been reducing its working force and 
cutting wages continually for the last 
three months, the price of gas re- 
mains the same. Everything is getting 
a little cheaper, especially farm pro- 
duce. There is no market for beans, 
and cucumbers are being given away. 
Rents have fallen about 10 per cent. 


E. H. LaCroix sends in word that 
the Standard Oil Company of Baton 
Rouge, La., is still continuing to lay 
off employees, last week dismissing 
13 office clerks. There is general un- 
employment among all trades. Work 
on the State House is under way and 
persons employed thereon must show 
their poll tax receipts. Many have 
paid but are not residents of the city 
or state, but anyone with a receipt 
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is given a job. Wages on old jobs 
are satisfactory, but wages on new 
jobs are not. A hotel is to be built 
which will give work to a good many 
mechanics. 


For the rehabilitation of public 
markets the city of New Orleans has 
made available $800,000, writes Ed- 
win Peyroux. There is not much 
evidence of improvement in unem- 
ployment here. The brewery workers 
and drivers have just signed an agree- 
ment with the Dixie Brewing Com- 
pany. There is no tendency to lower 
standards of hours and wages. 


Longshoremen have returned to 
work at New Orleans, La., reports 
Louis Sahuque. There is no improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation. 
Cost of living has decreased, es- 


pecially food and clothing. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union is starting a cam- 
paign on the clothing manufacturers. 


Less than 50 per cent of the build- 
ing tradesmen have had work at 
Phoenix, Ariz., during the past four 
weeks, writes J. C. Provost. Other- 
wise there has been a slight tempor- 
ary improvement in employment. A 
new water system costing close to 
$1,000,000 is nearing completion and 
enlarged sewer system costing $500,- 
000 is to be built and only citizens 
to be employed. School teachers vol- 
untarily accepted a 5 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. Cost of living has de- 
creased perceptibly. Charitable and 
other budgets are depleted. Large 
numbers of girls are employed at 
root-beer outdoor stands and in some 
cases work until midnight, which is 
in violation of labor law regarding 
hours of working women. 
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Work among the building trades- 
men is better at Amarillo, Tex., and 
two new agreements have been en- 
tered into by the plasterers and cooks 
and waiters, the former taking a re- 
duction in wages from $14 to $12 a 
day and the cooks at the old scale, 
reports S. Norton. Rents and food 
are slightly lower. 


Work is slack among all building 
tradesmen at Amarillo, Tex., reports 
W. W. Finch, and the city is spend- 
ing $1,000,000 on public projects to 
help relieve the situation. The plas- 
terers’ new agreement carries a $2 
a day reduction in wages. Rents and 
food are cheaper. The employment 
office of the local chamber of com- 
merce is causing lots of trouble. 


All trades at Dallas, Tex., are 
hard hit by unemployment, reports 
Aug. W. Schulz. No public works 
are being considered at this time. 
There is a move on foot among the 
general contractors to reduce wages. 
The decrease in the cost of living is 
very slight. 


There is very littie improvement in 
the unemployment situation at San 
Angelo, Tex., with the exception that 
a few building tradesmen have found 
work, writes A. C. Whitlow. The 
county let a contract for a $100,000 
bridge ahead of time to help out. 
There is a tendency to lower wages 
in all building trades. Food, clothing 
and rent have dropped about 20 per 
cent. We are working on a plan with 
the city and county commissioners to 
have the prevailing wages paid on all 
their work. 


At San Antonio, Tex., despite the 
efforts of the building contractors 
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wages in the building trades remain 
the same and there is a slight im- 
provement in the employment situa- 
tion regarding those craftsmen, writes 
Samuel Goodman. There are very 
few undertakings going on to help 
relieve the situation, although the 
city administration and the local 
chamber of commerce are cooperat- 
ing toward this end. Bakers and 
street railway employees have new 
agreements. Some new Federal build- 
ings are under construction. 


At Texarkana, Tex., less than 5 
per cent of all trades are employed, 
advises John Allen. Common labor is 
paid $1 per day from the Will Rogers 
fund. Every effort is being made to 
reduce wages, same being advocated 
by material men, but no mention is 
being made of reduction on material 
prices. Cost of living is slightly 
cheaper. Work is still being held up 
on a number of building projects due 
to an injunction. 


Mountain States 


At Lewistown, Mont., we have 
been successful in maintaining our 
wage scales against strong opposition. 
A new post office is under construc- 
tion by a St. Paul, Minn., concern, 
McGouch Bros., who are unfair to 
the organized trades here. We had 
had several conferences with the firm, 
Mr. Graham of the Montana State 
Federation of Labor and the Govern- 
ment mediator, after which the con- 
tractor would agree to do differently, 
but as soon as the men had left town 
they returned to their old tactics. For 
the carpentering work done they paid 
$4 a day, just half our scale-—C. L. 
VAN Horn. 
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Work is picking up in the building 
trades at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
writes F. A. Noller, but the mines 
and smelters are closing down. Work 
is being done on county and state 
roads and the city water system. 
Foodstuffs are somewhat cheaper. 
The rural school authorities are or- 
ganizing children to work in fruit, 
vegetable fields and canning indus- 
try, which is causing low wages. Bids 
are out for a Federal building and an 
addition to the veterans’ hospital. 


The improvement in the unemploy- 
ment situation at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., is seasonal and will last but a 
few weeks, reports Elmer L. Perrin. 
Last winter the community under- 
takings were put ahead of schedule 
so that public work now is practically 
at a standstill. There has been a 
tendency to lower wages among the 
unorganized workers from 10 to 30 
percent. No effort has been made to 
lower the wages of well organized 
crafts, except the motion-picture 
operators. Rents for the poorer 
classes of houses are less and food 
and clothing cost about 6 per cent 
less than formerly. There is less than 
20 per cent of the building tradesmen 
at work. 


Pacific Coast 


Cooks and Assistants Union in 
Seattle, Wash., concluded an agree- 
ment with the Seattle Cooks Associa- 
tion, Inc., heretofore not affiliated 
with the labor movement, which 
brings 75 to 100 first-class members 
to the bona-fide organizations. An- 
ticipating a large number of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor delegates 
coming and going from Vancouver, 
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B. C., Seattle has ample accommoda- 
tions for them in hotels having cul- 
inary departments. Fruits, fresh 
vegetables, eggs and butter are 
cheaper.—JACK WEINBERGER. 


In the plumbers and electricians 
agreements just signed wages were 
cut $1 per day in each case and other 
cuts are pending. There has been no 
improvement in the unemployment 
situation at Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Rents are slightly cheaper and other 
living costs have decreased about 
2% per cent.—C. D. Lona. 


Street and county road work are 
being done at Eureka, Calif., to help 
give employment, writes Harry C. 
Breit. Bakers and restaurant em- 
ployees have signed new agreements, 
the former taking a wage cut of $2 
a week and a reduction in overtime 
pay. There is not much difference in 
the cost of living. A new hotel is to 
be erected. 


Employment conditions have im- 
proved at Modesto, Calif., especially 
among fruit workers. A new bridge 
is to be built across the river and 
some highway work is to be resur- 


faced.—A. J. FELT. 


The only improvement in the un- 
employment situation at Napa, Calif., 
is among the garment workers. 
The other trades report conditions 
unimproved, writes Walter P. Weis. 
Two bridges and a post office are to 
be built in the very near future. The 
garment workers renewed their 
agreement. There has been some de- 
crease in the cost of foodstuffs and 
clothing. We are asking the mer- 
chants to offer at all times merchan- 
dise made under fair conditions. 
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There is more work among build- 
ing tradesmen at Sacramento, Callif., 
reports Thomas McEwen. Public 
works are being undertaken to re- 
lieve the situation. Cost of living has 
decreased, especially is this true of 
foodstuffs. 


There has been no improvement in 
the unemployment situation at Sal- 
inas, Calif., but a county jail is to be 
built at $100,000 which will help 
some. There has been a slight de- 
crease in the cost of clothing and 
food, but no reduction in rents.— 


W. E. Kent. 


The opportunities for obtaining 
work at San Diego, Calif., are 
gradually growing worse, writes 
E. H. Dowell. The city is building 
grassed golf courses in the public 
parks, bowling greens, et cetera, and 
in this way is furnishing work for 
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men at least three days a week. 
There is a general tendency of all 
employers to ask for concessions in 
hours and wages. Cost of living has 
gone down, especially is this true of 
food. Prospects are good for the 
organization of a fishermen’s wnion. 


At Stockton, Calif., unemployment 
conditions remain the same and the 
building trades are in very bad shape 
as to work. The fruit season has 
helped but little. Unorganized crafts 
have been cut in wages in many cases, 
but unionized ones have so far main- 
tained their scale. Rents and clothing 
are cheaper. Many employers have 
given work to students such as truck 
driving and delivery and service sta- 
tions, with the effect that many men 
have lost a position with a fair wage 
to a student or high school boy at a 
smaller wage.—WILLIAM BuRTZz. 
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